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Standard Dictionary? 


+ Punk & 


Has the STANDARD DICTIONARY been so highly honored in all countries? 

Did the late Queen of England order it for the royal library at Windsor? 

Did the President of France present a Sevres vase to the publishers? 

Did the Sultan of Turkey confer a decoration in honor of the Standard Dictionary? 

Have nearly all the great rulers of Europe procured the Standard Dictionary? 

Have many experts of the United Staies Government declared it their favorite authority? 
WHY have professors of all the great Universities and Colleges proclaimed its superiority ? 
WHY have the press and public of the whole English-speaking world joined in giving highest praise to the Funk & Wagnalls 


WHY is the sale of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary rapidly approaching a half million copies ? 
WHY JIS IT EVERYWHERE CONCEDED THAT THE 


vo Standard Dictionary“ 


IS THE MOST COMPLETE, MOST RELIABLE, MOST AUTHORITATIVE, MOST 
CONVENIENT DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN EXISTENCE? 


FINALLY, WHY SHOULD YOU HAVE A COPY IN YOUR HOME, YOUR OFFICE, YOUR STUDY? 





BECAUS 


of English speech as used in the most refined circles. 


EXAMPLES OF CORRECT AND 


“ Everybody who pretends to believe in Christianity is a hypocrite.”’ 
—An infidel editor criticizing Dr. Sheldon, 


Accidentally true! One “ tends to believe” when he professes 
what he does not believe ; SEEDS ; feigns ; hence isa hypocr: 


BECAUSE It isa work throughout of 250 of the world’s lead- 
ing scholars and specialists in all departments of 
knowledge. 


The Critic, New York, says: ‘‘ No dictionary ever had so many or so 
able editors.’’ 

The Independent, New York, says: ‘‘ They represent agreater variety 

and a larger amount of expert ability in all departments than was ever be- 
fore assembled on any one dictionary.” 
BECAUSE A new and valuable system of group indexes enables 
: any one to find thousands of words and definitions 
in the Arts,Trades, Sciences, etc., that otherwise could not be located 
except by one already familiar with them. 

The New York Tribune says: ‘‘An extremely interesting feature of 
the dictionary is the table under notable words.” 

The yn London, says: ‘If the reader requires a word, and can 
not recall it, he has but to turn to the branch to which it belongs, and the 
chances are that he will find a list of the principal terms used in the trade 
or business.”’ 

BECAUSE The many full-page colored plates, and the thou- 
sands of smaller illustrations are marvels of ex- 
uisite art work and definite value. The Atlas of the World, with 
: pages of the best colored maps, is a most practical and useful 
eature. 


The Review of Reviews, London, says: ‘The colored plates are truly 
masterpieces of lithographic art.” 


JOIN THE HOLIDAY CLUB NOW FORMING! 


in gold on the covers without extra charge. 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs.,_ - 





We want every Lrrerary Diczsr read »r to own this great work. | FO°5 & Waaxauts Company, New York. 
To this end we have just formed a Literary Dicest Holiday Club. Pleans cantl nanon eosin of the oe oe See Praptaed Bietoneey, 
Sign and return the coupon opposite, with $2.00, and we will en- |russia edition. I nee of tt I 
roll you in this Club, send you the Standard Dictionary bound in |™**#lments of $2each. ‘You are to prepay carriage 
full russia (two volumes), and you may pay the balance in small ¥ cas 
instalments of $2 per month. For cash we’ will stamp your name 


It contains 79,000 more words than any other dictionary of the English language—179,000 more than 
any single-volume dictionary—in all 304,000 vocabulary terms. 

The Sun, New York, says: ‘‘As regards its vocabulary, this dictionary far surpasses all of its rivals.” 

The Athenzum, London, says: “Its vocabulary is the most encyclopedic ever compiled.” 


E It is the best guide to the correct use of words in English speech and writing; giving tens of thousands 
BECAUS of nice discriminations inthe meanings of words ; explaining and illustrating the use of prepositions ; 


correcting faults in pronunciation and diction, and presenting accurately and intelligibly the standard 


INCORRECT USES OF WORDS. 


Hope is made up of expectation and desire ; we may desire what 
we do not expect ; we may —_—— what we do not desire ; we 
hope for what we both desire an expect. 


Do not say: *‘I’m a new beginner.” ‘Finally he grew worse, and 
then he died.” “Iwill come, providiug it does not rain.” 


BEC AUSE It is the most convenient dictionary for practical use, the most common meaning of the word being 


given first; then, in their order, the rarer and obsolete meanings. The etymology is given last. 


The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, says: ‘‘ This simple change is so admirable, so truly popular, that it is 
astounding it has never been thought of and put into play before.” 


BECAUSE 03 aor spellings and pronunciations have been 

dealt with by the leading philologists and masters 
of English in the American, English, Canadian, Australian, and 
Indian Universities. 


The New York Observer says: ‘‘So thoroughly have disputed spell- 
ings and pronunciations been dealt with that we Gare a consensus of the 
best judgment of the English-speaking world.” 


BECAUSE The proper use of capitals has been indicated, and 


: the compounding of words has been, for the first 
time, reduced to a scientific system. 


The Athenzum, London, says: ‘‘ The treatment of compounds is sys- 
ematic and satisfactory.” 


BECAUSE There are innumerable other exclusive merits and 

ractical conveniences which distinguish the Stand- 
ard Dictionary Latest Subscription Edition, and place it far ahead of 
all others as THE dictionary for all people. 


The New York Herald says: “It is admirable from every point of 
view. Itisthe most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


The St. James’s Budget, London, says: ‘‘ The excellences of this book 
are so bewildering that whatever might be saiid of them there would be as 
much remaining to be said. To say that it is perfect in form and scope is 
not extravagance of praise, and to say that it is the most valuable diction- 
ary of the English language is but to repeat the obvious.” 


This Great Dictionary Fii't.ct"tccner* Delivered to Digest Readers for $2 Down 





ACCEPTANCE COUPON—STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Gentlemen ;—I enclose $2, in return for which please enroll me in 


I agree to pay the balance of the price ($20) in monthly 


CORR Ree eee eee HEME rere eeeee 


seeeeee SP Hee eee COHORT ROE He Hwee 


- = 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















Readers of Tux LirzRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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There are 52 issues of The Youth’s 
Companion in a year, and each issue 


contains as much good reading as 


a i2mo volume of 175 pages. 


Full 


illustrated prospectus of the new 


volume for 1902—stories, articles, 
etc.—will be sent with copies of the 


Free. 


paper to any address, 
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Subscription 
Offer for 1902. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication 


All the weekly issues of The Youth’s Com- 


or cut out this slip and send it at once with name 
panion for November and December, 1901. 


and address and $1.75 will receive : 


FREE— 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 


Double Numbers. 


FREE— 


The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed 


in twelve colors and gold. 


FREE— 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,—more than 


200 stories, 50 special articles, anecdotes, etc.,— 


until January 1, 1903, for $1.75. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





Boston, Mass. 
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Helps for Effective Public Speaking 


The Essentials of Elocution 


Novel ways by which to perfect every ges- 
ture and articulation to that high degree of 
art where the art itself is concealed and the 
hearer is made oblivious of everything but 
the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These 
talks are radical departures from old time 
methods. By ALFrep Ayres, Author of ** The 
Orthoepist,’’ ‘* The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cts. 


Richard Henry Stoddard; “It is brightly 
written and original.” 


The Lutheran Observer : ** It is worth more 











than all the ponderous philosophies on the 
subject.” 


The Drill Book 


in Vocal Culture 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental 
constituents of effective graceful speaking. 
Itis the result of wide ng, careful study, 
and practical experience. By Epwarp P. 
TawinG, M.D., Pa.D., Author of “A Hand- 
= Illustrations,” etc. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


The Independent, New York: ‘‘ Compact 
and inexpensive, but itomits nothing essential."’ 


New York Witness: ‘‘ An invaluable treatise.” 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copi- 
ous selection of extracts in prose an try, 
classified and adapted for reading and recita- 
tions, from ancient and modern eloquence. 
For senior and junior pupils and students. 
Revised edition, 210th thousand. By Prof. 
Cas. Bett and ALEXANDER M. BELL, 
F.E.L.S., Late Lecturer in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Prof, T. C. Trueblood, De ment of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “It is standard, and 
contains many valuable hints and exercises."’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs,, NEW YORK 














HEART TO HEART TALES ON ALL THE FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF HAPPY MARRIAGE. © 
These frank and earnest talks deal with all the 
far-reaching questions of married life, such as the 
mission of the child, woman's work, over-popula- 
tion, bars to parenthood, perversion of marriage, 
the family and the state, and, in short, with every 
phase of the integrity, purity, and happiness of 
e. 
“* This book is almost like a voice from 
Heaven.” — Chicago Journal. 


The Ethic 


e 

Of Marriage 
By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 
While it is a very delicate topic, the author treats 
it with the utmost propriety. The disclosures 
made are of a very striking nature. Prefatory 
Note by Tuomas A. Emmet, M.D., LL.D. Intro- 
ona ty Ad -T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 12mo, 
loth, $1.00. 


The Churchman, New York: “ It isa book for mothers 
to put in their daughters’ hands.” 
obey, Pres. Mass. W.C.T.U.; “Permit 
me to express my sopee jon of the delicate manner in 
sprint pial tyuih, which you were compebied to speaks 
faith . May God your words.” - 
Another Book Which Every Mother Should Place 
in Her Daughters’ Hands. 

“These lectures, familiar, delicate, and straight- 
Sorward, apd pL whee oy Reg y oe 
also mothers and teachers.” — Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 


What Our Girls 
Ought to Know 


By MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D. 

of the Women’s Medical College, New York. 
Plain talks on conte of importance to girs, in- 
cluding hygiene, health, etc. 12mo, clot $1.00. 


The Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa.: “It should 
be in the hands of every gir.” 


School 1, N. ¥.3 sensible mother will 
to place: a book like this ia her daughter's hands.” 
‘ Send $2.00 for both the above books postpaid, € 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 


ONLY 56 SETS LEFT 


WHEN THESE ARE GONE WE CAN NOT SUPPLY ANOTHER SET AT ANY PRICE 
ONLY 250 SEIS OF THIS RARE WORK WERE EVER PUBLISHED 


Since we offered a few sets of this important work to“ Digest” read- 
ers orders have been received from 
U.S. Senator Henry Casnot LonGer, U.S. Senator StepHen M, 
White, JupGe CHarves T. S\xon, CONGRESSMAN SERESO E, 
Payne, and other eminent Statesmen, Judges, Lawyers, 


Physicians, etc. 


COMPLETE WorRKS 
oF HENRY CLAY 


Comprising his Life, Correspondence, and Speeches 
Edited by CALVIN COLTON, LL.D. 


We secured from the binder the entire remainder of this rare edition, only 250 sets of 
which were ever published, and we offer the remaining sets as a special fran- 
chise to readers of “ The Literary Digest." 


Including the His- 
tory of Tariff Leg- 
islation by the late 


President 


William McKinley 


and an Introduc- 
tion and Biogra- 


| phy of Henry 


Clay, by 


Hon. Thos. B. Reed 


Seven volumes, each 6Y, «95% inches, bound in dark cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. 


CLAY, THE ORATOR, PATRIOT, STATESMAN 


Hon, Robert M.T. Hunter, U.S, Senator from Virginia, 
June 30, 1852. “ This land is full of the monuments of his genius. 
His memory is as imperishable as American history itself, for he was one 
of those who made it.”’ 

Hon. Walter Brooke, U. S. Senator from Mississippi, 
June 30, 1852. ‘‘ No better specimen of the true American character 
can be found in our history than that of Mr. Clay.” 


Hon. J. C. Breckinridge, U. 8S. Representative from Ken- 
tucky, June 30, 1852. ‘‘ The life of Mr. Clay is a striking example 
of the abiding fame which surely awaits the direct and candid statesman. 
The entire absence of equivocation or disguise in all his acts was his 
master-key to the popular heart.” 

Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, U. S. Representative, Penn- 
sylvania, June 30, 1852. ‘‘ No man in our nation had the art so to 
identify himself with public measures of the most momentous character, 
and to maintain, at the same time, almost universal affection like that 
great statesman.”’ 

Hon. James Cooper, U. 8S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 
June 30, 1852. ‘‘ The career of Henry Clay was a wonderful one. 
And what an illustration of the excellence of our institutions would a 
retrospect of his life afford! Born in an humble station, without any of 
the adventitious aids of fortune by which the obstructions on the road to 
fame are smoothed, he rose not only to the most exalted eminence of 
position, but likewise to the highest place in the affections of his country- 
men,”’ 








TERMS TO 


“ DIGEST” READERS 


HENRY CLAY ORDER COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


Enclosed find Three Dollars, for which please send me, to the following 
address, one set of ‘‘ The Works of Henry Clay,’ seven volumes, price $19. 
I agree to pay the balance in sixteen monthly payments of $1 each. 


We can supply only 56 
sets, and they will go to 
those whose orders are first 
received. The price is $19 
for the set. Only $3 need 
be sent with order. The 
balance may be paid in py- 
ments of $1 per month for 
16 months. We prepay car- 
riage and guarantee satis- 
faction. Sign and send 
coupon opposite. 


Name 
































The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
mostreliable; 50cents. Post-free. 
aw Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Send eight 2c. stamps for four months trial subscription to 


SYSTEM 


A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 
















Business Getting 
To no other subject is so much 
space given. No other subject 
is of so much interest and im- 
portance to business men. The 
methods used by the most suc- 
cessful business men are de- 
seribed by our experts with add- 
ed comments and suggestions. 


The Factory 

SyYsTEM tells about the organiza- 
tion of the factory. Systems for 
factory costs, perpetual inven- 
tories, shop orders, indexin 
drawings and patterns, stoc 
keeping. depreciation of tools, 
the premium plan, etc., are 
covered fully. 


Purchasing 
Prominent purchasing agents 
explain the systems used in 
their own offices for purchase 
orders, quotations, stock rec- 
ords and general data. 


Collecting 
The work of all collectors, from 
the retailer to the manufac- 
turer, is covered fully. 


Financial Concerns 
Indexing, signatures, deposi- 
tors’ names, safe deposit vaults, 
customers accounts, and other 
similar matters are taken up. 


To any 


advice o 
assistants 


Epwin Huser 














tion. 
SaMmuEL F, 
KELLNER 


“follow-up ”’ 
tems. 


Brimful of 

Bright Ideas 
for Business 
and 


Better still, send 50 cents and receive all numbers from 
the first issue (December, 1900) to January, 1902. 
cannot afford to miss even one of the articles described below: 


early subscriber of SYSTEM the 
any or all of our experts or their 

is FREE—a service 
many dollars to buy in any other way 


CHARLES E, 
Insurance and real es- WILson 
tate records and sys- Order syst baz 
tems for professional ones aaa. -_ 
men. road records and 
Cuas. J. Watts methods, special intri- 
cate sys- 
Factory tems, pur- 
costs chasing, 
andfac- \ collec. 
tory or- tions. 
ganiza- 


Lists of customers, 
mail order and 
sys- 






You 


Insurance and Real Estate 
No part of the detail work of an 
insurance or real estate office is 
neglected. Special attention is 
called to the expiration system. 


Systems for Professional 
Men 


A goodly portion of each issue 
will be devoted to simple and 
workable systems for handling 
the records and details of the 
various professions. 


Bookless Accounting 
Bookkeeping without books 
seems almost impossible until 
you have read this splendid 
group of articles. They are 
completely illustrated. 


Short Cuts 

This regular department sug- 
gests the quickest and easiest 
ways for doing routine work. 
The brightest men im the coun- 
try contribute. Single sugges- 
tions are often woeth a dozen 
years’ subscription. Other de- 
partments are PUBLISHED 
ABOUT SYSTEM—A monthly 
resume of all that is published 
anywhere about system and 
methods—ANSWERED BY EX- 
PERTS-—Contributed by trained 
systematizers — INDUSTRIAL 
BETTERMENT —SYSTEM IN 
ADVERTISING. 


it costs 





Fr. C, Morse 
Card ledgers for 
commercial 
houses, banks, ( 
trust companies, 
building and 
loan associations. 




















sg 0O Per Section 

s—— (Without Doors) 
and upward, according to style and 
finish, buys the 


By Bread Alone | 


A STORY OF THE STEEL-WORKERS. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN 





first to come from America. 
conflict between capital and labor. 





«Zola has written many such wondrous prose epics, but this is the 
Almost inevitably it concerns a tremendous 


ing an American novel seldom comes to the reviewer’s table. 
work of genuine power and interest. 





So meaty, so thoughtful and absorb- 
It is a 
"__Chicago Post. 








At Booksellers or Postpaid by Publishers, $1.50 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS @ CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











What Shall 
I Give for 
Christmas? 


Whatever you choose. 
You can easily earn the 
money to do it with before 
Christmas comes. 

Tue Lapres’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveninc Post, of 
Philadelphia, will show you 
how, and will give you all 
| the help and advice you 
need. 

No guesswork or chance 
about it. It is as sure as 
it is easy. 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 


A Shakespearean Classic | 
FREE 


If you do not own a 
complete Shake- 
speare, or if you own 
acomplete set and the 
Notes are not suffi- 
ciently full and clear, 
if there are no satis- 
factory Glossaries, no 
Critical Comments, or 
no Helps to the study of the plays, send us 
your name and address and six cents in 
stamps to pay postage, and we will forward 
to you an elegantly printed copy of 


‘“‘ Shakespeare, the Man,” 


by Walter Bagehot. This essay is sold by other 
publishers at 50 cents a copy. With it we will 
send a fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare, 
and a colored chromatic plate representing a 
scene from one of the plays, and hints regarding 
the study of the plays. We make this offer to 
enable us to give you some information regarding 
the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is 
made only to reliable men and women. Send 
name and address and six cents in stamps to pay 
postage. Mention The Literary Digest when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E), 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CNS Re 











$1920 fine ek 
STAFFORD’S 
own make, Sent anywhere 
ON APPROVAL 


50 in. long, 30 in w.de, 


ee ee ee 
Rot tc 


- 


quarter sawed oak 
ront, golden oak 
throughout, letter 


| files, blank drawers, 
| document file, pigeon 
hole boxes, extension 


slides, letter holders 
and drops. Large, 
omplete, attractive 


and convenient. 
Desks $8 and up. 
Can furnish your Of- 
fice or Home through- 
out at 

FACTORY PRICES 


This beautiful massive 


Send for Catalogues—Factory Prices. 


No. 91, Office Furniture. ~ 
No 92, House Furniture. 











of work, Agents wanted. Rocker, mahogany finish 


LAWTON & Cco., 50 Woon 8t,, New York. 


rn Street, Chicaro. 


or golden quarter oak. E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. 
Full spring seatand back, best 18-20 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. 
leather covering, any color, extra polish finish, latest design, stylish, ele- 
gant. Price, $16.00. Chair to match 50 cts. lean, 













MES 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


the only kind having absolutely 





This High Grade Revolving and Tilting Chair, 
select quarter golden oak, Lest 
polish finish, very best leather 


Card Press $5 


Larger, $18 






NON-BINDINC and covering, improved adjusting 
SELF-DISAPPEARING Boney eee, maker, ms device. 
DOORS rarexrsn). ig Be es, O. 


Shipped **On Approval,” sub- 
: - to return at our expense if not 
ound in every way the most perfect 
~ and the handsomest sectional book- 
case ever offered. Ask for Cata- 
logue No. P 1. 
The FRED MACEY C0. Ltd. Makers 
of High Grade Office & Library Furniture, Grand Rapida, Mich. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17 Federal St. ; 
Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. 


Gold Meda Highest award at the Pan-American Ex- 


position. But onein twenty exhibitors 
received a Gold Medal. Only 39 out of over 15,000 exhibits) 
received gold or silver medals for artistic installation—the 
**Macey” exhibit was one of the 39, the only furniture 
manufacturers so honored. 


catalog ,presses,type, 

paper, &c. to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., 
Meriden, Conn, 














Write for price-list. 
H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass, 


+ ; French, German and 


Spanish taught by mail. 
QL ez Every student furnished 
» a $20 Edison Phonograph. 
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| High Class Canvassing Agents 




















A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE ay G Illustrated circular free. Wanted to work exclusive territory in the sale of 
How best to clean every- INTERNATIONAL “The Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas of 
The Fy ert Cleane thing in and about the Vv CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. the World” on salary and commission basis. Only 
house. Hundreds of & Box. 1202, Scranton, P. : Al men who are willing to make a thorough canvass 
useful receipts. 12mo, 2 ‘ o Pe ineed apply. Address FUNK & WAGNALLS COM- 

\_FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. : . Vv | PANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE MOTHER OF 
THE HOUSE M AR JESUS—A STORY 
OF DAVID OF HER LIFE 


Talmage By the Reverend A. Stewart Walsh, D.D. 
“All the With an Introduction by 
fascina- 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


A fascinating story of the life of Mary, combining romance with historical fact, 
and vividly picturing the Oriental life and scenes of Bible times to the 
reader of to-day. Dr. Talmage in the Introduction says: ‘“ As perhaps no 
other book that was ever written, this one will show us woman as stand- 
ing at the head of the world. It demonstrates in the life of Mary 
what woman was and what woman may be.” The book is hand- 
somely printed and exquisitely illustrated. 


in descrip- 
tion, sound 
in sentiment, 
Scriptural in 
tone.”’ 


Donald G. Mitchell 
(“Ik Marvel’) 


‘‘ The author’s con- 
ception of the high- 
est womanly character 
is royally devout and 
royally human.” 
Martha J. Lamb 

“ Highly original in con- 
ception and execution, and 
sure to command a wide 
audience.” 


Mrs. Ex-Gov. Foraker 

“The style is beautiful 
and pleasing, the theme 
pure and elevating.” 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


“T find in it beautiful in- 
sights and interpretations.” 


Charlotte M. Yonge 
“Tt is a remarkable book, 
produced after much 
study.” 
Mrs. Elizabcth Stuart Phelps 
“It has a reverent pur- 
pose and an earnest ideal 
of womanhood.” 
Mrs. Bishop John P. Newman 
“T have read it with great 
delight. It is a most blessed 
book; one that will make 
the heart of every Christian 
mother throb with pleas- 
ure.” 
Ex-Senator B. K. Bruce 
“Incidents in the life of 
Mary so ably presented and 
in form so fascinating can 
not fail to be productive of 
much good.” 


Mrs, Mary J. Holmes 

“‘T find the story original 
and unique, and can cer- 
tainly recommend the book 
as one which will greatly in- 
terest.and instruct its read- 
ers.” 





tions of ro- 
mance are 
thrown around 
the facts of 
Mary’s life.” 









Harriet Beecher 
Stowe said 

“T have read it with 
much interest.” 


Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler 


“ Unique in its style and 
character, and will be vast- 
ly popular.” 

Mrs. Ex-Gov. Fitzhugh Lee 


“T have read the delight- 
ful and beautiful book with 
the greatest pleasure, and 
will doubtless read it again. 
One can not tire of it.” | 


Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace 


“ A tender, reverent book 
which commends itself to 
every family.” 

Mrs. G. R. Alden 

“The story of Mary’s 

childhood and girlhood and 


the birth of the Saviour is 
beautifully told.” 


Frances E. Willard said 


“It is a vivid picture. 
Its whole subject is to en- 
noble, while it attracts and 
entertains.” 


Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 


“TI congratulate you 
heartily upon so fine a con- 
ception and execution.” 


Rev. Henry H. Jessup, Bel- 
rut, Syria 

“Its Oriental] allusions 
are correct and lifelike, and 
its portraiture of the char- 
acter of Mary is faithful 
and vivid.” 


Mrs. Gen. W. T. Shermsn 
“This book is a step in 
the right direction.” 
Mes. Phebe A. Hannaford 
“The book is one 
that will interest the 
student of history... 
and will teach the 
sacredness of mar- 
riage, the blessed- 
ness of honorable 
motherhood, 
the sanctity 
of the home, 




























































































Rose Terry Cooke 

*“T am glad of this 

book with its lovely 

pictures of the 
blessed Virgin.” 


ARGUMENT 


“Tas history of Mary is developed within the framework of a story, 
abounding in strong, well-drawn characters, moving through 
dramatic situations. She is made the central figure about whom all the 

persons of the story enact their parts. Her presence, like that of a “ min- 
istering spirit,” inspires them. The acts and words of Mary, here set in the light 
of their surrounding circumstances, are vividly brought before the reader. As 


Lucy Larcom 


“T find this 
book full of 


noble sug- 
ped eg bride, wife, mother, and friend, from the first blush of her young happy womanhocd, gestions.” 
purity for onward through the sterner tests of her maturer life, she is depicted with convincing 


man and 
woman 
alike.” 


truthfulness as the woman without a visible blemish or a peer, everywhere and always 
sublime, life-inspiring, and heart-winning. 

EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED. Sample pages sent upon request. The book is published 
in one octavo volume, contgining 624 pages and 60 full-page half-tone reproductions of the world’s most 
celebrated masterpieces of art, many of them illustrating scenes in Mary’s life. 

English Cloth, carriage prepaid, $2.00. With gilt edges, $3.00. Seal morocco, gilt edges, $4.00. 
HURST & CO., Publishers, . 135 Grand Street, NEW YORK 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TAMMANY’S DEFEAT. 


HE victory of the Fusion forces in New York City over what 

the London, 77mes calls ‘‘the most corrupt, brutal, and de- 
moralizing organization that can be found in the civilized world, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the Mafia and the Camorra,” 
calls out comment in all parts of the civilized world. The 
London S¢. James's Gazette, as reported by cable, calls Mr. 
Low’s election “the greatest blow yet struck at the most nefa- 
rious system of organized, triumphant villainy ever foisted on a 
civilized community by a gang of corrupt blackmailers”; and 
the Berlin Loka/-Anzeiger remarks that “the high school of cor- 
ruption has closed for two years.” The Paris Zemfs says that 
“like a new Hercules” Mr. Low “must wash the Augean stables 
with clean water, and restore popular self-government, place 
probity on the order of the day, and chase away the ghouls of 
corruption from the innermost recesses of the municipal admin- 
istration; and in doing so, not only will New York be emanci- 
pated from a dishonorable yoke, but Philadelphia, and other 
cities which are given over to bands of politicians, will be freed 
from the contagion of example.” Mr. Low’s mission as delegate 
to The Hague Peace Conference, his position as President of Co- 
lumbia University, and his two terms as reform mayor of 
Brooklyn have made him well known to the press of this country 
and Europe. The comment in this country shows that the 
sweeping character of the victory was not looked for. In a city 
that gave a majority of 28,000 for Mr. Bryan last year, and a ma- 
jority of 83,000 for Augustus Van Wyck over Mr. Roosevelt in 
1898, it was not anticipated that Mr. Low would carry every 
borough save the small ones of Queens and the Bronx, and win 
by a majority of 30,000, Mr. Low’s vote, in round numbers, was 
295,000, and Mr. Shepard’s 265,000. Says the New York Press 
(Rep.) : “Is there any doubt after 1901 following 1894, and only 
the criminal blunder of 1897 between, that this is a thoroughly 
good people, desiring a thoroughly good government?” Prac- 
tically the entire Fusion ticket was elected, except a number of 
Tammany candidates for the legislature, for aldermen, and for 
coroners. William Travers Jerome (Ind. Dem,), elected District- 


Attorney of New York county for a four years’ term, who made 
himself notable during the campaign by his vigorous attacks on 
Tammany and its leaders, ran considerably ahead of the ticket 
in the county, and won by 17,000 majority; and the New York 
Sun (Rep.) thinks that we may hear more of him later in state and, 
perhaps, national politics. The Fusionists will control the Board 
of Alderman by a small margin and the borough presidencies of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Richmond. The departments of 
Finance, Law, Police, Water Supply, Street Cleaning, Bridges, 
Parks, Charities, Correction, Fire, Docks, Taxes, Education, 
Health, and Tenement Houses will be under the new reform con- 
trol. “It is evident, then,” says the New York Hera/d (Ind.), 
“that Mayor Low will be possessed of tremendous powers to effect 
the needed municipal house-cleaning and to give the people of 
New York the administratior they so confidently expect from a 
man of his experience and high character.” 

The Herald declares the victory “a vindication of the confi- 
dence reposed in universal suffrage,” and says that it “proves 
that when the voters are thoroughly informed and aroused no 
machine can withstand them, however skilfully it may be organ- 
ized and no matter how strongly it may be intrenched in patron- 
age and power.” Zhe Times (Ind.) thinks, too, that the fact 
“that a great city of mixed population and no slight proportion 
of the baser element can redeem itself through universal suf- 
frage is a matter of moment to other cities suffering continuously 
or at intervals from bad government.” The Boston Advertiser 
(Rep.) considers the victory a proof that “party lines can not be 
drawn tightly enough to enable a vicious and criminal conspiracy 
to rule forever over several millions of American people, merely 
by getting control of the organization of the majority party and 
using that party’s name as a cloak and a blind for plunder and 
for all manner of foulness.” ‘The Washington Zizmes (Dem.) 
expresses itself in the same vein, and the Minneapolis Journal 
(Rep.) says: 

“If, inevery city of this country, what we call‘ political issues’ 
are dropped and the robust attention of all lovers of good and 
economical government would make their fight for honest ad- 
ministration, better schools, better sanitation, cleaner streets, 
better water-supply and better illumination, better policing, bet- 
ter fire protection, unimpeachable official appointments and civil 
service, and more stringent measures against boldly flaunting 
vice, they would be getting up to the true meaning of a muni- 
cipal election which, unfortunately, is so little understood in 
Inany communities.” 

Mr. Shepard, the defeated Tammany candidate for mayor, is 
congratulated by several newspapers, which think him too good 
a man to hold office under Tammany. TZhe Tribune, for exam- 
ple, says: 

“In the hour of his defeat it must be some consolation to Mr. 
Shepard to know that he did not succeed, as had seemed pos- 
sible by lending his good name to Tammany, in giving the 
criminal classes the control of New York county. ‘To have given 
his strength to win votes for Tammany on the promise to reform 
it, only to have placed in office Unger, Fromme, and Van Wyck, 
would have been an achievement which even his most forbearing 
friends could hardly have forgiven. The voters have been kinder 
to him than he was to himself. They have saved him from hiin- 
self. They have left him, it is true, the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment. But they have seen to it that he has done no harm.” 


The Journal (Dem.), which supported Mr. Shepard in the cam- 
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They are seasoned 


in the battle- 





soldiers 


field of politics, and 


are not of the kind to 
let a temporary re- 
verse discourage or 
dismay them. Backed 
by a record of good 
government of which 


they have every rea- 





son to be proud, they 
loins 
ready for 


will gird their 
and make 

the next merry meet- 
ing with*their friends 
the enemy ; and when 
that 
they 


meeting 
feel confident 
that those backsliders 
who, inspired by sen- 
timent and instigated 


comes 














ROBERT C. MORRIS, JOHN F. CARROLL, 


Chairman of the Republican County 
Committee. 


A Tammany Hall Leader. 


by false report, gave 
WILLIAM HEPBURN RUSSELL, aid and comfort to 
that enemy, will real- 
ize their mistake as 


Leader of the ‘Greater New York De- 
mocracy ”’ (anti-Tammany). 











they did the last time 
the city experimented 
so disastrously with 
‘ Reform,’ and will be 
glad to creep back 
into the fold of the un- 
terrified Democracy. 
“However, there is 
comfort in the hope 
that inspired by the 
example of ‘ good gov- 
ernment’ as exempli- 
fied by the Strong ré- 
gime, we may hope 
for some improve- 
ment under Mr. Low. 
Tho we fear the victor 
is too apt to rule on 
academic principles, 
the likelihood is that 
the master hand of 











TIMOTHY D. SULLIVAN,® 
A Tammany Hall Leader. 


JOHN C. SHEEHAN, 


racy ”’ (anti-Tammany). 


LEADERS 


paign, came out the morning after with an editorial of which 
the following is an extract: 

“Deveryism and Van Wyckism have brought disgrace and de- 
feat on the whole Democratic ticket, and the organization ‘has 
been served exactly right. 

“Since Tammany had the audacity to approve of Van Wyck 
and indorse his outrageous administration by nominating him 
for the supreme court, it is well that Tammany has been re- 
| aad ar 

‘“We are rejoiced that he and his crowd have been so over- 
whelmingly defeated that the Democratic party will be purified 
by their removal from politics. 

“We should have been glad to see Mr. Shepard elected for 
the sake of having a Democratic administration in which Dem- 
ocrats could take pride. It was needed, after four such years 
as we have just passed through. 

“Mr. Shepard’s defeat is not due to any failing of his own, but 
to Van Wyck’s disgraceful administration, which has been one 
long treason alike to the city and to the Democratic party. 

“It is a treason which the people have fittingly rebuked.” 


A Tammany view of the election may be seen in the following 
paragraphs from 7he Morning Telegraph (Tam.) : 


“Of course, the Democratic hosts of the metropolis will take 
their temporary setback with gracefulness and good humor. 


Leader of the ‘Independent Democ- 


IN THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


Platt will prevent any 
HERMAN RIDDER, too flagrant attempt 


Leader of the German-American Re- 


at government from 
form Union (anti-Tammany). dreamland. 
“Certain it is that 


all good citizens, both 
Democrats and Republicans, will give their best aid to make the 
new mayor’s government one that will reflect credit on our Em- 
pire City.” 

To quote the editorial expressions of all the papers that com- 
ment on the defeat of Tammany would be to call the roll of the 
newspaper press of the country ; and nearly every paper that com- 
ments upon it, regardless of party stripe, rejoicesintheresult. The 
Detroit 77zbune (Ind.) says that “no man doubts that the organ- 
ization richly deserved not only oblivion, but the penitentiary, 
and no honest man pretends to doubt it,” and the Richmond 
Times (Dem.) remarks that while ‘“*Tammany was the most 
powerful political organization in the world,” it was “not so 
powerful as the disgusted people of the city.” The Washington 
Times, another Democratic paper, believes that ‘‘the victory 
teaches the lesson that if the reputable citizens of our cities hope 
to redeem them from the grasp of vicious organizations, whose 
sole purpose is loot, they must put considerations of national and 
state politics aside.” The St. Louis Aefuwb/ic (Dem.), too, de- 
clares that it “is not a party defeat,” but is “the consequence of 
reckless and autocratic machine rule.” Says the Pittsburg Post 
(Dem.): ‘*The people have had enough of Tammany, under its 
present management, and, abandoning partizanship in a large 
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measure—losing sight of the great merits of Mr. Shepard—they 
have swept Tammany from the boards. We can not say we re- 
gret it.” The Columbia State (Dem.), however, says: “‘ We re- 
gard the defeat ot Shepard as a misfortune to the Democracy and 


to the cause of good government in New York. The elements 














“ee 1901.” 


(With apologies to Meissonier, Napoleon, and others.) 


The New York Herald. 


which have gone to make up the Fusion majority are not conge- 
nial and will not hang together. The fruits of the election will 
not, therefore, be enduring, however good they may seem for a 


, 


time.’ 





ELECTIONS IN PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER 


CITIES. 

T is remarked that while the newspaper press in Philadelphia 
was about as solid in opposition to the Republican “ ma- 
chine” as was the press in New York in opposition to Tammany, 
yet in New York the reform forces won by 30,000 majority, while 
in Philadelphia they lost by 30,000, ‘The two chief objects of at- 
tack in Philadelphia were the candidacies of Judge Potter for a 
place on the Supreme bench and of John Weaver for District At- 
Philadelphia 
polled 8,000 more votes last week than it did in the Presidential 


torney of Philadelphia county, and both won. 
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& FAMOUS RUNAWAY. 
—The New York World. 
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THE LATEST ALPINE DISASTER. 

—The New York Journal. 
election last year, but the Republican majority fell off 80,000 as 
compared with last year’s vote, and the reform papers consider 
the reduced majority the next best thing to an actual victory. 
Pennsylvania has an election law which, as the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind. Dem.) says, “affords the utmost facilities for re- 
peating, personation of absentee voters, and other crimes against 
the suffrage,” and the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) declares that 
“enough is known to prove that in at least a dozen wards of the 
city yesterday the election was a farce.” Indeed, declares Zire 
Press, “it is plain enough that without the fraud-made majority 
in this city and the votes of many purchased Democrats there 
would have been no majority at all.” Reporters of the Philadel- 
phia North American (Rep.) who joined gangs of repeaters for 




















ALL IS LOST—SAVE WANTAGE. 
—The New York Tridune. 


detective purposes found that many of the repeaters “ voted fif- 


teen, twenty,anc thirty times,” receiving fifty cents for each time, 


“and displayed their pockets simply bulging with fifty-cent 


pieces.” Zhe North American relates editorially some of the 


crimes against the ballot as follows: 


“The machine’s system of repeating is known in all its details. 
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It has been exposed by Zhe North American, so far as anything 
so open and notorious can be further exposed to public view. It 
is known that the assessors’ lists are padded with fictitious 
names; that these names and addresses are given to repeaters 
on printed slips; that printed forms of pay checks are supplied 
to gang captains, who issue the checks to repeaters; that the 
checks are redeemed in cash when the votes are cast, and that 
the whole business is carried on as systematically as the work of 
a corporation in paying its employés. There is nothing secret 
about this science of applied Ashbridgeism. It is practised 
openly by organized squads. Its extent may be judged from the 
fact that before three o’clock ‘Tuesday afternoon repeater’s pay 
check No, 29,208 was handed by a gang captain to an agent of 
The North American who had joined the gang for the purpose 
of studying the system in detail. 

“It is known that genuine voters were driven from the polls by 
Ashbridge’s hired toughs; that Union party watchers were 
beaten and thrown out; that overseers appointed by the courts 
were assaulted and robbed of their records; that persons who at- 
tempted to interfere with the criminal operations of the rulers of 




















ASHBRIDGE TO MOORE: “Can't you stop those yellow editors from 
shouting, Moore? The noise shakes my nerves and interferes with busi- 
ness.” —The Philadelphia North American. 


Philadelphia were kidnaped and brutally beaten by the police ; 
that when an Ashbridge thug assaulted a citizen the citizen was 
arrested for ‘breach of the peace” and thrown into jail to nurse 
his broken head. It is known that the orders of courts striking 
bogus names from the lists were treated with contempt and that 
the names were voted on by repeaters. 

‘“*Pennsylvania’s hope of rescue from the grip of the powers of 
evil lies in the reformation of her election laws, and until a sys- 
tem of personal registration is established fraudulent voting and 
repeating can not be prevented.” 


Senator Quay’s organ, the Philadelphia /nguzrer (Rep.), says 
of the election result : 


“Philadelphia has answered nobly to the cry of fraud and to 
the charges of vileness. 

‘For many months past the city has been placarded and held 
up as the vilest place in all the world. 

“Yellow journalism has done its very worst. 

“All respectable citizens of Philadelphia know that there is no 
more reputable municipality in the United States. When they 
are told day after day, as yellow journalism has told them, that 
they live in the very worst spot in all creation, they naturally 
resent it. 

“Therefore they have gone to the polls and have defeated the 
candidates of the Yellow Pest and the Yellow Party. 

“Philadelphia has responded splendidly to 7he /nguirer’s 
call for volunteers to meet and defeat the maligners, the vilifiers, 
the libelers, and the liars. 

“The answer of Philadelphia to its defamers can not be misun- 
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derstood. It is the response of an aroused and an indignant 
people to a few traducers, who thought that they could cheat the 
people temporarily and could use their dupes for their own politi- 
cal benefit. 

“The fight isover. The defamers and maligners and traducers 
have done their worst—their very worst. We shall hear snarls 
from them for sometime. They will even declare that the peo- 
ple are knaves and fools because they have resented the assaults 
of the blackguardly and blackmailing yellow organs of Wanama- 
kerism. But the people have had their say, and, what is more, 
they can always be relied upon. 

““Wanamakerism is done for.” 


The papers outside Philadelphia do not wholly agree with the 
comment just quoted. The Providence Journa/ (Ind.) thinks it 
is ‘‘striking but not surprising” that Pennsylvania “continues to 
wallow on through the mire into which Ashbridgeism and Quay- 
ism have plunged it,” and credits Philadelphia with being “the 
The Detroit Journal (Rep.) 
says that in that respect it “stands alone and unapproachable,” 


worst governed of our big cities.” 


and the Detroit 77zbune (Ind.) observes: “It is not a joke, but 
the plain and ghastly truth. Philadelphia is dead in sin.” 
Many other papers, all over the country, Republican and} Demo- 
cratic, express similar opinions. The Boston 7ranscrift (Rep.) 
says: 


‘This minor election in an off year on Tuesday brought out the 
largest vote ever polled in Philadelphia—but it was in favor of, 
not against, the machine. In the face of this, there can be but 
one conclusion, melancholy but unavoidable, the great mass of 
the people of Pennsylvania do not want reform. When acom- 
munity lacks the power to get better government we pity it; 
when it lacks the will, contempt should be its portion. It must 
be that civic unrighteousness is ingrained in the fiber of the peo- 
ple. Philadelphia lacks the virile capacity of New York to shake 
off a foul disease. Pennsylvania is the political degenerate of 
the family of States.” 


. 

In Ohio, while the Republicans carried the State, Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson (Dem.) of Cleveland, carried his city and county on 
the issue of making the railroads and other large corporations 
bear a larger share of taxation. ‘‘ Unequal taxation,” comments 
the Cleveland P/ain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “‘bears with like in- 
justice on Republicans and Democrats, and a campaign that had 
for its object the rectification of this common wrong appealed to 
men of all parties.” In Baltimore the Democratic plurality of 
8,000 made in 1899 was turned into a Republican plurality of 
5,000; and in Louisville a Republican majority of 3,000 was 
turned into a Democratic margin of 5,000. Buffalo experiences 
a similar turn-over, from Democratic to Republican rule. 

The result that calls out the most comment, however, seems to 
be the election of Eugene E. Schmitz, Union Labor candidate, as 
mayor of San Francisco. Schmitz polled 21,776 votes, as against 
17,718 for the Republican and 12,647 for the Democratic can- 
didate. The San Francisco correspondent of the New York 777- 
dune says: 


“‘Schmitz’s large vote is due to all labor unions voting solidly 
for their candidate, and to the fact that many disgruntled mem- 
bers of the two other parties also cast ballots for him. Schmitz 
is a local orchestra leader, and also the manager of a large ma- 
chine works. When the other men struck his men remained be- 
cause he granted their demand for a nine-hour day and higher 
wages. Thus he secured the solid union vote. He is a man of 
considerable intelligence and much executive ability, but he has 
had no experience in public affairs.” 


A reading of the San Francisco papers shows that Schmitz’s 
election was entirely unexpected, altho it was thought that 
he might draw enough votes from one old-party candidate 
to elect the other. 
policy : 


After his election he said concerning his 


“TI shall enter the Mayor’s chair absolutely unpledged to any 
organization or any man. I wish to state tothe merchants and 
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A. J. MONTAGUE (Dem.), 
Virginia. 


GEORGE K. NASH (Rep.), 


Ohio, Re-elected. 


WILLIAM GREGORY (Rep.), A. B. 
Rhode Island, Re-elected. 


CUMMINS (Rep.), 


lowa. 





financiers of San Fran- 
cisco that they need enter- 
tain no as to any 
action on my part tending 
to radical or revolutionary 
policy. I shall give in- 
vested capital the consid- 
eration which is due it, 
and shall try to harmonize 
all interests which stand 
for the upbuilding of San 
Francisco. All classes 
shall have full and fair 
consideration. 


fears 


“It shall be my concern 
to see that the interests of 
the laboring men and or- 
ganizations are fairly safe- 
guarded, but in this there 
can be no detriment to 
legitimate business en- 


‘ 2 Copyright by E, Chickering, Boston. 
terprise. My motto is: 








ginia, and 
Connecticut chose 


Mississippi. 
dele- 
gates to the first constitu- 
tional convention to be 
held in that State since 
1818. Says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Rep.) : 


“ 


Yesterday's voting has 
no bearing on the drift of 
partizan sentiment in the 
country at large, but the 
result next year, in which 
every one of the forty-five 
States will choose its dele- 
gation to the House of 
Representatives, will tell 
the relative strength of 
the two great parties on 
the national issues of the 
time. Congress’ action in 
the coming long session 








‘Equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.’ 
Business men need not 
fear, for I am of a con- 
servative disposition and 
shall conduct a conservative administration.” 


W. MURRAY CRANE (Rep.), 
Massachuse*ts, Re-elected. 


THE STATE ELECTIONS. 

EW changes and no surprises marked the State elections last 
week. As the Hartford Courant (Rep.) puts it: “ Repub- 

lican States are Republican still, Democratic States are Demo- 
cratic still, and we may add that doubtful States are doubtful 
still.” The Columbia State (Dem.) notes, however, that “the 
old sectional line ig politics appears to have been reestablished, 
for as every Northern State which held an election yesterday 
went Republican, so every Southern State went Democratic.” 
Maryland, which voted for McKinley last year, went Democratic 
this year, and will return Mr. Gorman to-the Senate for six years 
asaresult. Mr. Gorman has long been supposed to have Presi- 
dential ambitions, and his ability to swing his State from the 
Republican to the Democratic column, it is widely remarked, 
may win him the next Democratic Presidential nomination. 
Outside of Maryland, however, the States remained in the 
columns they occupied last fall. In Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island the Republicans won with almost no campaigning at all. 
The Republicans won also in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Iowa, and Nebraska. The Democrats won in Maryland, Vir- 





NEWLY ELECTED GOVERNORS. 


will form the lines on which 
the contest of 1902 will be 
waged, and nobody can 
tell what Congress will do 
when it meets,” 


FRANKLIN MURPHY (Rep.), 
New Jersey. 


Even the Democratic journals admit that last week’s results 
are not very encouraging fortheir party. The Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel (Dem.) says: 

“The results, in so far as they have any significance, mean 
that the country is still Republican. It is fora high tariff, sub- 
sidies, imperialism, and everything else that the Republican 
party stands for. Hamiltonian ideas continue in the ascend- 
ency. Thetrusts are in thesaddle. Theycontrol national legis- 
lation and administration, and a majority of the people are ap- 
parently content that they shall.” 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) says of the Democratic de- 
feats: 


“One phase of the string of Democratic defeats that will im- 
press the observer is that no particular comfort can be extracted 
from them by either wing of the Democratic party. States in 
which the Bryan Democrats had been flatly ‘ turned down,’ as in 
Ohio, yielded no better results from the Democratic view-point 
than States in which the Kansas City platform had been squarely 
reaffirmed, as in Iowa, or haltingly reaffirmed, as in Massachu- 
setts.. In New Jersey the gold Democrats were in full control of 
the party organization, and their candidates were publicly in- 
dorsed by ex-President Cleveland, yet their defeat, in what was 
formerly a Democratic State, was quite complete. But New Jer- 
sey is matched by Nebraska, where Mr. Bryan’s combination of 


Democrats and Populists again failed totriumph. It made no 
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difference, apparently, whether one wing or the other was domi- 
nant in the party organization ; a State ticket labeled Democratic 
north of Maryland and Kentucky was generally in disfavor.” 


THE FRENCH SEIZURE OF MITYLENE. 


HE seizure of the three principalgports of the Turkish island 

of Mitylene, and the occupation of the Midilli customs- 
house, by a French fleet under command of Admiral Caillard, 
have caused some commotion among the great European powers, 
all of whom are interested, financially or otherwise, in the fate 
of Turkey. This aggressive action on the part of the French 
Government, dictated by the Sultan's notorious financial delin- 
quencies, is not without precedent, and the concessions already 
made by Abdul point to an early settlement of the whole diffi- 
culty. 
Lorando claims for the repayment of borrowed money, the griev- 


The questions in controversy include the Tubini and 


ance of the quay company in Constantinople, and the status of 
the Catholic protectorate which France claims to exercise in the 
Orient. 


him, has already paid part of these claims and offered 


The Sultan, under the pressure brought to bear upon 
notes in 
payment of the rest. He also promises official recognition of 
French schools and religious institutions, and authorizes the re- 
construction of the churches and hospitals destroyed at the time 
of the Armenian troubles. 

The shrewdness of France’s move at this time is commented 
upon by many papers. “The situation of the island that has 
been seized,” remarks the Brooklyn Standard-Union, “about 
midway between Smyrna and the entrance from the Algean 
Sea to the Dardanelles, too far away from Cyprus or Egypt to 
afford Great Britain a plausible excuse for immediate interfer- 
ence, and yet near enough to Constantinople to become formi- 
dable in case of warlike contingencies, is admirably adapted to 
French designs, whether permanent occupation or the reopening 
of the Eastern question is the ultimate object sought.” 
New York S27" - 


Says the 


“The moment caosen by the French Government for its unex- 
pected display of vigor could hardly have been more favorable. 








SCARING TURKEY. 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


The teeth of (Great Britain are firmly set in South Africa, and 
French financiers hold some $400,000, 000 of British Government 
and other longer or shorter dated bills and obligations ; the finan- 
cial and industrial situation in Germany is seriously compromised ; 
Austria is ina state of internal religious, racial, and political 
confusion ; Italy is only waiting the opportunity to land in Al- 
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bania and Tripoli, and the small Balkan States are ready to 
march their armies into Macedonia and Thrace; while Russia, 
as no doubt it was arranged at the recent meeting between the 
Czar and President Loubet, stands by ready to back the de- 
mands of France by demonstrations in the Black Sea and on the 
Turkish Asiatic frontier; and the Sultan, thanks to his Arme- 
nian policy and other circumstances, is without a friend in the 
civilized world. The French action has been carefully prepared, 
and its successful issue will not only greatly raise the prestige 
of France throughout the East, but tend to quell the symptoms 
of the disaffection among the Mussulmans that has recently 
manifested itself in Algeria, and is believed in France to have 
been stirred up by British and Turkish agents. It will also help 
to bring other questions in the near East that have been pending 
for years closer to a solution.” 


It is generally admitted that France's action is bound to have 
an important effect upon the Concert of Europe. ‘The Boston 
Transcript thinks that it marks the “reassertion of French pres- 
tige, for some time waning, and a determination to make France 
once more a power which all European nations must reckon with.” 
The same paper continues : 


or 


The association of Russia with France can not be overlooked 
at any time, especially when ‘Turkey is the subject-matter of the 
moment asat present. If Russiashould back France with somie- 
thing more substantial than sympathy, the Pandora box of the 
Eastern Question may be opened again. The boldness with which 
France acts in the present instance suggests that she not only 
does not fear the reopening of this question, but may be working 
to that end, in the hope that in the resulting conferences she 
may pick up something that will in part offset Germany’s 
ing prestige in the Levant.” 


grow- 

Turkey's reported appeal for British intervention leads to a 
good deal of conjecture as to the possible embroilment of other 
European powers, and in some quarters the fear is expressed 
that present hostilities may lead to the “ European war” that has 
been so often predicted. But this point of view does not find 
much support. The Chicago Avening Post thinks that there is 
“not the slightest menace to the peace of Europe ” in the Franco- 
Turkish tiff, and the San Francisco Chronic/e hazards the proph- 
ecy that “France and Turkey will settle their differences with- 
out firing a gun with hostile intent.” The New York Avening 
Post says: 


“It would be futile to predict the outcome, or to speculate on 
the partition of ‘Turkey which is likely to come; but one may say 
that hereafter intervention in Turkish affairs is likely to be the 
rule rather than the exception. No one can regret the change. 
History will set down to the credit of France that as her battle- 
ships, on a primarily commercial errand, were pressing toward 
the Dardanelles, their prows cut through that mist fabric of soph- 
istry and cowardice which Beaconsfield spread between the 
unspeakable Turk and civilized Europe.” 


Recall of Minister Wu.—News comes from Peking that 
Minister Wu Ting Fang is to be recalled by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and that Tseng, Li Hung Chang’s interpreter, will prob- 
ably be appointed in his place. Minister Wu, it is reported, has 
become too popular with foreigners and too niodern in his ideas 


to suit the home authorities. Says the Chicago Chronicle : 


““Wu’s departure will leave the court life at Washington dull, 
if not unprofitable, outside the routine of the departments. For 
age has not withered nor could custom stale the infinite variety 
ef surprises which the unctuous Chinaman constantly disclosed 
in some part of the United States. 

““Now he was addressing the solemn convocation of an Ameri- 
can university and bluntly but smilingly assuring the company, 
as he did in this city, that the civilization of China is not only 
the oldest and best, but that western nations will have to adopt 
it for self-preservation. Anon he is leading the cotillion with a 
leader of white men’s fashions and obscuring the grandioseness 
of his hostess’ toilets by the gorgeousness of his own, filling 
every eye with greed to get his draperies for gems of the uphol- 
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sterer’s art. Anon he is expounding his theories of life before 
an assembly of Christian divines and elevating Confucius above 
Christ. 

“In the promotion of his country’s interests in the United 
States Wu Ting Fang has earned the gratitude of the Chinese 
government, which, altho not Republican, is going to be un- 
grateful enough not only to recall, but even to degrade, this sub- 
tle and accomplished son of its most precious traditions. The 
front of war was smoothed by Wu’scaresses. The penalties of 
international bad faith he reduced in bulk and in bitterness. 
His adroitness in handling the State Department at Washington 
has, been matched by the clever artillery: with which he has 
fenced with the polished Europeans in the social debates of the 
capital. We are not likely to see Wu’s equal in this generation. 
His superior never was.” 


Minister Wu has not yet received notification of his recall, and 
the hope is entertained in Washington that the death of Li Hung 


Chang may change the situation so as to make the recall unnec- 
essary. 





CLOSE OF THE SCHLEY HEARING. 


HE vast quantity of testimony heard by the Schley Court of 
Inquiry, which has filled from a page to a page and a half 

of the morning paper every day for nearly two months, does not 
seem, as yet, to have changed the opinion of any newspaper in 
The scene at the close 
of Mr. Rayner’s speech summing up the argument for Rear-Ad- 


the country upon the merits of the case. 


miral Schley, when Admiral Dewey and the two other members 
of the court warmly congratulated both the rear-admiral and his 
counsel, is taken by the Schley partizans to indicate that the 
court will probably not find him guilty of any very heinous dere- 
liction. The Jacksonville 7zmes- Union remarks that this action 
of the court “indicated pretty clearly what they thought of the 
case.” 

The New York Sw, which has taken the lead in the criticism 
of Admiral Schley, but which has said very little during the in- 
quiry, now observes: 


“While the public is waiting for the conclusions of the Court 
upon the testimony taken during the Schley inquiry, it is proper 
to describe again its origin, and to expose the hollowness and the 
slander of the pretense that it sprang from persecution of Schley 
by other officers of the service and their friends in the Navy De- 
partment. 

“If it was not of Schley’s own making, it was the offspring of 
the same low political passion which, lying in wait for an oppor- 
tunity to attack the McKinley Administration on account of its 
conduct of the Spanish war, raised the senseless and baseless 
howl of ‘ embalmed beef.’ Whether instigated by Schley or not, 
Pettigrew of South Dakota and Wellington of Maryland thought 
they saw in the President’s apportionment of naval honors for 
1898 a chance to get a blow at McKinley and his advisers, and so 
raised the cry that the promotions McKinley recommended were 
prejudiced. 
came so inflamed that all promotions urged because of our suc- 
cess in the Atlantic were thwarted, from Sampson’s to the hum- 
blest seaman’s. The Secretary of the Navy was called upon by 
the Senate for an explanation, whereupon he revealed the facts 
which, together with others, have been examined into during the 
recent trial... ..... 

“To this the naval tragedy of the Cuban war hascome! We 
call it a tragedy for the reason that Schley’s covetousness of a 
glory which President McKinley, backed by the wellnigh solid 
body of officers of the Santiago fleet, believed was another’s, has 
ended with the commander of the Atlantic fleet during the Span- 
ish war, William T. Sampson, living to-day without a sign of 
honor from the hands of his country, and so shocked by the bitter 
boasting of the Schley partisans that he has been wrecked in body 
and mind. Sickening indeed before such shameful facts is Mr. 
Rayner’s rhapsody over Schley for being present on the Brook- 
Zyn’s bridge during a victory to which he as commander supplied 
not one single order, idea, or inspiration, and this, too, in an in- 
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vestigation from which the victory of Santiago is wholly discon- 
nected.” 


On the other side the Atlanta Constitution says: 


“With the close of the evidence in the Schley inquiry case, the 
country stands where it did in the beginning, firm in the belief 
that the rear-admiral has been the victim of a cabal whose pur- 
pose was to pull him down at any price. 

“The evidence discloses that Schley acted upon his own dis- 
cretion, just as any other officer would have been forced to do in 
emergency. ‘The fact, developed by subsequent events, that he 
may have been mistaken at times in no way diminishes the ex- 
ercise of a wise choice as to what todo. The military or naval 
officer does not live who, tried in the light of subsequent events, 
could show up an infallible record. All that could be asked is 

















ADMIRAL CERVERA: “If I had known how many allies I had in that fleet 
I believe I could have beaten Schley after all!""—7he Chicago Daily News. 


an honest purpose to perform duty assigned, a reasonable discre- 
tion in handling it, and intelligence enough to make correction 
when found necessary. Judged by this light, no blame can be 
attached to Schley more than could be brought home to every 
other officer in the navy. 

“Notwithstanding the brilliant outcome of the campaign, a 
hero, glorified by the admiration of his countrymen, has been 
compelled to sit in the witness-box like a criminal, subject to the 
malevolent cross-examination of a little police-court shyster, who 
did not have breadth of soul enough to remember the decencies 
of the occasion. The reward of Rear-Admiral Schley must rest 
in the verdict of the people, who, free from the prejudices of the 
department, recognize in him the hero of Santiago.” 


And the Atlanta Journa/ adds: 


“But a great wrong has been done Admiral Schley in making 
it necessary for him to go to the trouble and expense of this in- 
vestigation. ’ 

“It is said that it will cost him at least $20,000, and he is de- 
pendent entirely upon his salary that will soon be reduced 
twenty-five per cent. by retirement on account of age. 

“If Admiral Schley should be completely vindicated, as he un- 
doubtedly will be, from charges which either originated or were 
encouraged by the Navy Department, it would be nothing but 
fair for Congress to pay the expenses of his defense as well as 
those of his prosecution, for it was really a prosecution and not 
an investigation. 

“The country would heartily approve such action on the part 
af COMMIOME .. 3. se 

“Will it be honorable in our Government to permit an old and 
faithful officer to be impoverished as the result of the machi- 
nations of his enemies, some of whom are in the country’s pay? 

‘“‘Admiral Schley had either to live under the attacks that he 
has so completely refuted or incur the expense that will burden 
him the rest of his life. 

“The Government should pay the entire expenses of the inves- 
tigation.” 
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DEATH OF LI HUNG CHANG. 
™“ ENERAL GRANT declared, after his famous trip around 


the world, that he had met four great men—Beaconsfield, 
Bismarck, Gambetta, and Li Hung Chang. How far the career 
of Li Hung Chang will justify such exalted ranking is a question 
which his death last week brings up for discussion. The follow- 
ing account of Li Hung Chang’s career is condensed from the 
New York Sun: 


“Li Hung Chang was bornin 1822. While stilla young man he 
gained a reputation as a scholar and was appointed Military Sec 





LI HUNG CHANG. 


retary to Gen. Tseng Kuo Fan, one of the leading Chinese states- 
men of histime. He rose to great prominence in the Taiping 
rebellion of 1853. Althoit is generally conceded that the achieve- 
ments of the American Ward and the English General Gordon 
were really what turned the tide against the Taipings, Li Hung 
Chang got most of the glory and the rewards. He was ap- 
pointed in succession Governor of the provinces of Fuhkien and 
Kiargsu. In 1867 the Shantung rebellion broke out and Li again 
took the field and again defeated the rebels. In 1870 he was ele- 
vated to the Viceroyship of Chihli,the most important viceroyalty 
in China, because it lies between the capital and the sea, in other 
words between the capital and the outer barbarians. In 1876 Li 
Hung Chang again distinguished himself by his efforts to cope 
with the great famine, and four years later he was made Grand 
Secretary of State and became the virtual head of the Chinese 
Empire. 

““At the time of the outbreak of the war with Japan Li Hung 
Chang was at the height of his power, and altho the Chinese dis- 
asters, or rather the absurd rout of all the Chinese armies, re- 
sulted in some outward signs of disgrace visited by the court 
upon him, it nevertheless was Li Hung Chang who negotiated 
for China the terms of peace with Japan. 

“In 1896 Li Hung Chang made a tour around the world, visit- 
ing the principal capitals of Europe, where he was received with 
great honors, notably in Russia. Inthis country he was received 
with great demonstrations of respect and interest. 
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“For the recent peace negotiations between China and the 
Powers Li Hung Chang was summoned to Peking from the south- 
ern province to which he had been sent as governor after his 
partial restoration to favor. . He was one of the plenipotentiaries, 
tho second in all things to Prince Ching.” 


“Li Hung Chang was not only the greatest Chinaman, but the 
greatest Asiatic, of our day,” declares the Philadelphia Press. 


It continues: 


“Li Hung Chang was better than his surrounding, superior 
to his origin, and improved on the administrative tradition of his 
land. He amassed an enormous fortune from public opportu- 
nities; but he punished the peculations of others, kept the road 
safe, collected revenue honestly, and wherever he governed trade 
increased and population multiplied. He suppressed piracy 
he crushed brigandage, he built roads, he laid railroads, and he 
gave Chinathe telegraphandtelephone. He educated promising 
young men here and in Europe in the hope of breeding men of 
service to China, and at least one of his protégés, Wu Ting 
Fang, did his country a supreme service in a moment of immi- 
nent deadly peril. Li’s army and fleet were the best China has 
ever had.” 

Many papers, however, take a much less favorable view of the 
character of the dead Chinese statesman. The Washington 
Times observes that if he has been noted for ability, he has been 
no less remarkable for his duplicity. ‘‘Li’s various negotiations 
with Russia,” it continues, “undoubtedly have promoted the 
movement which has culminated in the Russian occupation of 


~ 


Manchuria, Mongolia, and Eastern Turkestan.” The Boston 
Transcript says: 


“He was an Oriental, subtle; not bothered by scruples; daring 
where he felt himself unquestionably strong; obsequious where 
obsequiousness would serve ; tolerant of corruption where corrup- 
tion was the inducement that held an agent loyal to him; and 
eminently ‘ practical’ in building up his own fortune by using 
the worst methods at the time best for him. The world knew 
him for almost forty years, and yet he remains to be known.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
CROKER will now sail over the ocean, blue.—7%e Boston Transcript. 


IN Venezuela it is a wise woman who knows what revolution she is the 
daughter of.—7he Detroit Tribune. 

IF any body really knows the secret of success he might communicate it 
in confidence to the Democratic party.—Puck. 


DESPATCHES from South Africa inform us that the British are still keep- 
ing up their stubbern resistance.—7he Detroit News. 


WE trust that Hall Caine’s success in politics will not induce our histori- 
cal novelists to take the stump.— 7he Baltimore American. 


ALL authorities agree that the most promising figure in contemporary 
history is the Sultan of Turkey.—7he Baltimore American. 


ELECTRIC railways are about to be introduced into China. Every China- 
man carries his own trolley.— 7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


THE Sultan changes his mind so often that it is feared he is unduly under 
the influence of his board of lady managers.—7he Washington Star. 


IF Mr. Yerkes gets hold of the St. Petersburg street-railway system, 
Nicholas will know what a real Czar is like.— 7he Minneapolis Times. 


- DURING the next year Herr Most may be expected to prepare an article 
demanding that canteens be established in prisons.—7he Baltimore Amert- 
can, 

AGUINALDO has been permitted to inspect a party of wandering Congress- 
men. Perhaps he will now have a little more sympathy for us.—7%e Wash- 
ington Post. 

SPAIN HITS BACK.—Spain has abandoned free silver. It will be recalled 
that the editor of Zhe Commoner went to war against Spain.—7he Balti- 
more American. 

WELL, at any rate, this Schley inquiry has served one purpose: it has en- 
abled Admiral Sampson to find out just exactly how it happened.— 7%e 
Atlanta Journal. 

“Do you realize,” said the economist, “that there is a heavy surplus in the 
United States treasury?” “Well,” answered Senator Sorghum, “it ain’t 
my fault."—7he Washington Star. 

IT is all well enough to expatiate on the President’s right to have a negro 
dine with him, but it would not surprise us at all if South Carolina went 
Democratic next time.—7%e Kansas City Journal. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S course in entertaining Booker T. Washington 
has met the approval of Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. This begins to look 
serious. Sheldon may conclude to write a book about it.— 7he Kansas City 
Journal, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


CAN A POET EARN HIS LIVING? 


O weigh poetry in the balance, from the practical point of 
view of the man or woman in search of a profession, is 
what ‘‘Margaret Armour” essays to do in London Literature 
(October 12). As might be expected from the character of the 
subject, the treatment accorded it is not wholly serious ; but this 
conclusion is reached—that there is money in writing poetry for 
The “business” 
side of the matter appears partly in the writer’s suggestion that 
poets should draw attention to their poetry by obtruding their 
eccentricities of manner, life, and personal appearance. How- 
ever, there is some serious advice to be found in the article, from 
which we quote as follows: 


men of genius who are also men of business. 


““When ‘each for the joy of the working’ has fashioned his 
wares with his best cunning, he must step down into the trade 
arena and be a tradesman with the rest. He must, first of all, 
try to get hold of a publisher. Tho he speak with the tongues 
of angels and have not that, he might as well be sounding brass 
ora tinkling cymbal. Occasionally he may secure one at once, 
but publishers, as a rule, are shy of chaperoning the children of 
Apollo. They have, too often, found them wall-flowers. . . . Of 
course, plenty will be found willing to risk the poet’s money and 
to publish his verses on commission, but a publisher with noth- 
ing at stake has an easy mind, and an easy mind is not the lever 
that lifts a book into notice.” 


But, supposing a publisher with the necessary courage be 
found—what then? Why, says this writer, the real hard work 
is then only begun: 


“The poems are doomed if left to push their way by their own 
unaided merit. They can no more do so than mustard or starch. 
‘Great is advertisement for little men,’ and who is so big that he 
can forego it? As much energy is required for floating a poet as 
for floating a gold-mine. A boom should be strenuously engi- 
neered, and, as a starting-point, there is nothing better or more 
legitimate than a favorable verdict from critics in authority. 
Unfortunately, however, such critics can not weigh the deserts 
of allcomers. Their time barely suffices for those who have al- 
ready ‘arrived,’ and the others frequently fall into hands too 
timid or too obscure either to make or mar them. 

‘Besides the all-round critics there are nowadays some special- 
ized poet-makers, whose good word may be of great service, but 
here, too, there are drawbacks. They are apt to weaken the case 
for their client by over-statement, and when they have intro- 
duced a certain number of geese to the public as swans the pub- 
lic retaliates by treating their genuine swans as geese. Their 
power to help a new poet diminishes in proportion to the array 
of new poets they discover.” 


After attention has been gained, the poet has a fair chance of 
earning a living; but it is essential that a goodly amount of such 
attention be secured. What of those who ply their trade in ob- 
scurity? 


“To some extent magazines and journals patronize the minor 
bard, but their dole of space is niggardly, whilst most of them 
are so careless about the quality of what they accept, that one 
wonders sometimes if they do not employ poetry more to diver- 
sify the appearance of the page than anything else—just as the 
chief use of pictures in many eyes is to break up the blank sur- 
face of a wall. When the poet is paid, which is not always, the 
checks are small and swiftly vanish, yet not, alas! more swiftly 
than his work: 

Where go the poet’s lines? 

Answer, ye evening tapers! 

Ye auburn locks, ye golden curls, 

Speak from your folded papers! 


. 


And after the magazines, what is left? Metrical advertisements 
are not common, and one fears that rimes for Christmas cards 
and crackers do not buy many Christmas geese. 

“No, poetry is a poor profession, save for the very few who 
have at the same time rare gifts and rare luck. May the gods 
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then either forbear from making poetical those who have to earn 
their own living, or endow them not only with the compelling 
magic of Orpheus, but also with blows of iron and the faith in 
themselves that moves mountains; for, lacking these, all they 
are likely to receive from the world is a humble and contrite 
heart.” 





KIPLING THE PUBLICIST. 


|* a recent letter to the London Sfectator, Rudyard Kipling 

warned the English people against the danger of the army 
administration’s going back to its old point of alleged impotence. 
The warning was called out by the selection of General Sir Red- 
vers Buller, Sir Evelyn Wood, and the Duke of. Connaught for 
the generalships of the first three army corps under Great Brit- 
ain’s new defense system. Mr. W. B. Cohen, writing in the 
Boston Evening Transcript (October 26), regards Kipling’s 
utterance in Zhe Spectator as an illustration of a separate devel- 


opment of letters. He says: 


“It is a terse statement of facts and a vigorous protest against 
them, yet it would be impossible to mistake the words for those 
merely of the literary 
man roused to expres- 
sion by current events, 
nor for the snap judg- 
ment of the war corre- 
spondent. For this let- 
ter has done two things 
which could have been 
done only by the man 
specially gifted and 
specially fitted. It has 
not echoed, but embod- 
ied, the chagrin and 
bitterness of the pro- 
gressive and efficient 
men in the army over 
the death-blow to their 
expectations of reform 
from Secretary Brod- 
rick. But this perhaps 
is a small matter. The 
intelligent correspon- 
dent in the field might 
have done it more or 
less well. The striking 
characteristic of the let- 
ter is that it lays bare 
with incisive, tragic simplicity the root of England’s weakness 
in South Africa; it is intended roughly to shake the English 
people into the consciousness that, contrary to the assurance of 
their ministers, the South African problem is by no means now 
wholly a military one. 

“This of course is not the work of the literary man turned or- 
acle, not of the critical war correspondent, nor of a combination 
of the two. It would seem to be time that we realized that ge- 
nius and environment have combined to produce in Mr. Kipling, 
aside from whatever else he may be, a publicist the like of whom 
in knowledge and insight, patriotism and breadth of view, inci- 
siveness and soundness of judgment, within his line, the world 
has not recently known.” 




















RUDYARD KIPLING, 
As seen by Max Beerbohm. 


Mr. Cohen remarks that the réle of the publicist is not a new 
one for Kipling: 


“The whole truth is that Kipling has been an English publicist 
since we first knew him. His stories and poems from the first 
have been full of the lesson and the message of time and the 
hour. Not only does the world know India as it is and the men 
who are making and marring it, solely through Mr. Kipling, but 
the work and needs and dangers and meanings of that vast do- 
main of the empire have been made familiar to the English con- 
sciousness as it never could have been except through him. If 
aman has not time to study out the Russian question from the 
British point of view, let him take half an hour to read ‘The 
Man Who Was’ and ‘The Truce of the Bear,’ and he will not. 
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be badly informed. If he wants to know somewhat fully the 
workings and temper of the English army in India, let him read 
half a dozen of Mr. Kipling’s soldier tales. ‘The White Man’s 
Burden’ has taught to the English people the scope and mean- 
ing of the modern imperialistic idea more graphically than all 
the learned books written on the subject. ‘The Recessional’ 
spoke to the English people as tho it had flashed from somewhere 
in the bottom of their hearts. ‘The Lesson’ and Mr. Kipling’s 
other verses on the British misfortunes in South Africa have not 
been poetry, but they have formulated the naked truths of the 
hour and hammered them home to the nation as no other man in 
England could do it. It is no step at all from such work to that 
of the formal publicist.” 


It is not contended that Kipling is the first literary man in 
England to lend his pen to public affairs; but what this writer 
does insist upon is that Kipling has done and is doing an entirely 
different kind of thing from what other men of letters did. The 
difference lies here, he says: ‘‘ The nation has turned to these for 
inspiration and instruction, never for succor. Mr. Kipling has 
come down into the dust and sweat and blood, and in the hurry 
and tangle of exigent affairs has spoken with an authority which 
can not be mistaken or disregarded.” ‘This is, in Mr. Cohen’s 
view, a new field for letters. He goes on to outline the literary 
history which he believes shows how the time and the circum- 
stances which needed Kipling set to work to produce him: 


“ Kipling is an evolutionary product which has grown perfectly 
normally out of England’s awakening in the last twenty years 
from industrialism to arms. The first half of the decade from 
1880 to 1890 was marked by affronts and failures as damaging to 
British prestige as Gordon’s death, Majuba Hill, and the Penj- 
deh surrender to Russia. ‘England has got too fat,’ was Bis- 
marck’s cynical summing up of the situation. In the second 
half of that decade came the enlargement of the fleet, the Queen’s 
first jubilee, and the general preparation for the defense of the 
empire. To this awakening who shall say how much was con- 
tributed by Stevenson’s tales of bracing adventure, strange seas, 
hard knocks, and husky men? At any rate, the English people 
began to feel impulses which had lain dormant for a long time. 
But Stevenson was not an Englishman; he was a cosmopolitan. 
The next step in the evolution was the romantic school—the 
Weymans and Hopes and that innumerable host to whom Ste- 
venson opened the gate. These historical romantic writers told 
‘of what Englishmen had done; and what Englishmen had done 
Englishmen could do. But the reawakened and growing na- 
tional spirit demanded something more. There was need for an 
expression of the present, for an interpreter of that conflict be- 
tween the old conservative order of things and those strong, new 
impulses and ideas by which the English people were being torn 
without being able to understand the significance.” 


That Kipling is fitted for this high place by birth, training, 
and environment, no less than by his great genius, is Mr. Co- 
hen's complete belief. To quote his words: 


“Tt was fortunate, at least for English literature, that in this 
environment should have been placed a genius of the stamp of 
Mr. Kipling—his unbounded and unquenchable enthusiasm for 
life and action, for men and their work, his passion for details, 
for the inner workings and inner meanings of things, for the se- 
crets of the specialist, whether the specialist be the outlaw da- 
coit or the private soldier, or the ship’s engineer, or the head of 
an administrative bureau. 

“But perhaps the crowning factor in the development of Mr. 
Kipling’s powers was that, by temperament probably as well as 
by environment, he was as far as possible removed from the ar- 
tificial point of view of the insular civilization. There is in his 
mental make-up that primal simplicity which judges a man as he 


-Stands within his skin, without those augmentations and abate- 


ments with which ingenious civilization has hedged him round. 
He came to know and understand those primal ties which band 
the whole of the human race together; to realize those underly- 
ing instincts which can not be quenched, which rationalism can 
not fetter, which can only be harmonized with the artificiality 
called civilization. He learned the difference between philo- 
sophical tenets and religion, that in the human crisis artificial 
standards will notdo. He saw unmistakably that life is not and 
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can not be a matter of brotherly cooperation, but a death-strug- 
gle and a hard-won survival of the fittest, and that you can not 
hide nor thwart this, but can only guide it, and there in a nut- 
shell is the philosophy of his imperialism. . Rudyard Kipling 
was a publicist, if you will call it that, long ago. What odds if 
he has found the vehicle of literary expression too indirect in the 
exigencies of the hour and has come down into the arena?” 


SCIENCE AS A HANDMAID TO FICTION. 


A” explorer of the catalog of the British Museum Library 
would find there, placed to the credit of Mr. Herbert 
George Wells, a ‘“’T'ext-Book of Physiography,” a ‘‘ Text-Book of 
Biology,” and a “’Text-Book of Zoology.” The scientific knowl- 
edge of which the writing of these and similar volumes is the 
evidence Mr. Wells has made into a useful handmaid in novel- 
writing. Mr. E. H. Lacon-Watson, noting this fact in London 
































MR. H. G. WELLS. 


Courtesy of Literature. 


Literature (October 12), says that Mr. Wells “has worked it [his 
scientific knowledge], as the phrase runs, for all it is worth, and 
with singular dexterity and success.” He proceeds to draw com- 
parisons between Mr. Wells and other authors who have made 
similar attempts: 


“Other novelists—the late Mr. Grant Allen is an example— 
may have had an equally strong bent in the same direction, but 
they have generally refrained from mingling their biological 
text-books with their fiction. When, with M. Jules Verne, they 
have enlisted the wonders of science to stimulate their imagina- 
tion, it has commonly resulted in a certain air of unreality, a 
certain sense of divorce from humanity and human life. In- 
genious and plausible as are the inventions of that veteran 
French writer, we find our chief interest in his books lies in the 
machinery rather than in the character. It is the Nautilus and 
its marvelous capabilities that attract our attention rather than 
Captain Nemo; the Columbiad and its padded projectile rather 
than its three intrepid voyagers. In reading ‘Five Weeks ina 
Balloon’ for the first time, I recollect that the ultimate wreck and 
abandonment of that cleverly contrived apparatus seemed al- 
most too heavy a price to pay for the escape of the travelers. In 
fact, while M. Jules Verne displays a great variety of remarkable 
characters, drawn with some care and with more than ordinary 
consistency, he has very rarely succeeded in making any of them 
alive. They are personifications of certain abstract qualities, 
artfully colored, with just sufficient touch of caricature to raise a 
smile. Does he wish to draw a Frenchman-—he takes the spirit 
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of light irresponsible frivolity ; or an Englishman—he incarnates 
the phlegmatic temperament. In his savan¢s, his learned pro- 
fessors, there is almost always to be found the same comic blend 
of absent-mindedness and nervous excitability. It is no slight 
praise to say of Mr. Wells that the wealth of his inventive imag- 
ination, even in its furthest flights, has seldom obscured the hu- 
manity of his men and women. These are always very real and 
very human, even when they are creatures of the prehistoric 
past (were there not some ‘Stories of the Stone Age’ from his 
pen some years ago in one of the magazines?) or, as in ‘The 
Time Machine’ and ‘When the Sleeper Wakes,’ of the distant 
future.” 


To realize the unreal is Mr. Wells’s peculiar gift, Mr. Watson 
thinks, and, observing that his ingenuity and plausibility are 
remarkable, he adds: 


“He has taken, for example, the most impossible of achieve- 
ments and made them harmonize with our ordinary and every- 
day life with a completeness that no other living writer could 
hope to achieve. Any one of us might have conceived the cen- 
tral idea embodied in ‘The Invisible Man’; not one of us, it is 
safe to say, would have realized, with so inevitable a mastery, 
the consequences upon himself of Griftin’s remarkable inven- 
tion. Should the secret of invisibility ever be discovered, we see 
now that the method and the results must be that of our author.” 


There is some danger tho, to quote again from Mr. Watson’s 
article, of Mr. Wells’s becoming a “ professional prophet” : 


“He takes up the prophet’s mantle in real earnest in a series 
of ‘Anticipations’ contributed to a monthly review. We may 
admire the accuracy with which he describes Martians and Sel- 
enites, but these strange beings have not the same interest for us 
as the human element. Cavorite, again, is an ingenious and 
plausible idea, but we want more of Cavor himself—the scien- 
tist, the inventor, the man. Mr. Wells can strike an original 
note in fiction without being at the pains to bring Martians down 
(in shells borrowed from M. Jules Verne) to the gorse-clad 
heaths of Surrey, and without sending the Sleeper (in a trance 
borrowed from Mr. Edward Bellamy) to visit the London of two 
centuries ence. He has a real and very uncommon power; and 
it would be a’pity if he allowed himself to be drawn insensibly 
without the pale of humanity. . He can paint men and women 
better than most novelists; and the talent of character-drawing 
is not so common that we care to see it even temporarily ob- 
scured by that other talent of intelligent anticipation.” 


THE GOSSIP OF LITERATURE. 


.” canvassing the question, What is the reason for the popu- 

larity of literary criticism? Mr. Nowell Smith finds an an- 
swer in the fact, as alleged, that the critics satisfy the appetite 
for personal gossip! Mr. Smith, who writes in 7he Fortnightly 
Review (October), thinks that there is an enormous preponder- 


ance of gossip in literature. He says: 


‘How many people are there who can talk confidently of the 
puerilities of Wordsworth, whose acquaintance with his poetry, 
limited to their own recollections of early childhood, has carried 
them little further than‘ Lucy Gray’ and‘ We are Seven’? How 
many deplore the limitations that opium sets to the productive 
power of Coleridge, with a sorrow surely proved to be disinter- 
ested by the limitations of their knowledge of what he did pro- 
duce? In how many minds do the ‘Homeric question’ and the 
problem of Shakespeare’s sonnets arouse an interest keener than 
Hamlet or the Iliad can excite? Rhetorical questions, no doubt, 
are not to be answered too statistically: yet the facts which un- 
derlie them are indubitable and surely not a little curious. 
There is this enormous and ever-increasing mass of what one 
may perhaps call ‘secondary literature.’ One can not help re- 
membering, tho it would be impolite to quote, the little rime 
which ends ‘and so ad infinitum’: and yet in literary history it 
is not by any means always that the critic, who battens, is less 
than the author who provides the meal. And, in fact, the only 
way of accounting for the quantity of literary criticism that is 
continually produced (not to quarrel for the present over its 
quality) is to realize that books, and the writers of books, are 
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just as inevitably and naturally the subjects of literary treat- 
ment as love and lovers, wars and generals, or any other inter- 
ests of mankind and the particular mortals interested in any of 
them.” 


Thus reaching his conclusion that the popularity of literary 
criticism rests upon its close relation with the personal element 
in literature, Mr. Smith tells us of one respect in which critics 


have the advantage over ‘“‘other gossips.” He says: 


“Its [criticism’s] personalities are current coin for so many. 
A literary causerte can not, of course, have the intensity of the 
gossip of two housewives discussing the lady who lives between 
them; but then any one, /it/eru/is imbutus, can partake of it. 
So far are books from being ‘absolutely dead things,’ that they 
are better evidence of the existence of their authors than exists 
for that of almost any human beings outside of the scope of our 
immediate senses. To most of us, I suppose, the names of 
Walter Scott and Dr. Johnson call up a clearer idea of personal- 
ity than those of most of the distinguished statesmen of their 
times ; and the statesmen, who have left behind them speeches 
that are literature, a far clearer idea of personality than great 
merchants or inventors, whose names, but scarcely their person- 
alities, may be writ in gold or iron.” 


An editorial writer in the New York 7imes Saturday Review 
(October 19) declines to accept wholly either the premise upon 
which Zhe Forinight/y article is based or the conclusion reached 


by its writer. To quote 7he Times: 


“They [critics] are not as a rule held in high esteem by the 
general public. But it might fairly be said that if critics are 
popular they are not so because of their purveying personal gos- 
sip about authors, painters, musicians, dramatists, or public 
performers. ‘That sort of thing is not written by critics. If crit- 
icism has any popularity, it is probably due to the fact that it 
provides certain information which has value to many people. 
In the first place criticism, when properly prepared, acts as a 
sort of directory. People are too busy to read everything which 
is printed, even if life were long enough for such a feat, and 
equally they can not hear all the music or see all the paint- 
ings and all the plays. Periodicals containing critical reviews of 
art work of various kinds perform the offices of guides to their 
readers.” 


POPULAR NOVELS THAT HAVE BEEN 
FORGOTTEN. 


these days of literary ‘* booms” quickly manufactured, there 
is a certain wholesome influence in walking through the 
graveyard of literature and noting the once illustrious titles of 
books now resting in obscurity. Mr. Joseph Dana Miller has 
been walking there, and in 7/e Era (October) he tells what he 
finds. The number of once famous books that are to be found 


dead and buried he finds “really quite surprising.” He writes: 


‘“‘A short time ago we were reminded by the advent of a new 
book by Robert Seeley that the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ is still 
living. But what of ‘Ecce Homo’; a work that created a re- 
markable sensation in its day? What of ‘Caleb Williams,’ 
Horne’s ‘Orion,’ the poetry of Alexander Smith and Sydney 
Dobell? Where is dear, sweet Hannah More, whose poetry, 
Marian Harland tells us in her recent volume, Garrick was ac- 
customed to read in a way that drew tears from the eyes of his 
hearers? Where is Mrs. Gaskell, whose ‘Cranford’ we ought to 
take up again even if we ignore everything else that she wrote? 
Where is Dr. Bird, of Philadelphia, the author of the lusty drama 
‘Spartacus’ and some Aztec romances which won the praise of 
Prescott? There were few more popular books in the forties 
than ‘ Margaret,’ by Sylvester Judd. It was thought by compe- 
tent critics—competent at least for their time—to be the most 
perfect of American novels. Lydia Maria Child is known for 


her anti-slavery work, but who remembers her for her novels? 
But what could exceed the one-time vogue of the‘ Greyslaer,’ by 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, whose name will be remembered for 
the tragic pathos of his closing years? 

“But greater than all of these was the popularity of Herman 
Melville’s ‘ Typee’ and ‘Omoo,’ works which delighted Hawe 
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thorne. In an introduction of a later edition of ‘Typee’ the 
writer says: ‘I do not believe ‘“ Typee” will ever lose its position 
as a classic of American literature.’ But it has nevertheless, 
tho it is not at all unlikely that these South Sea romances influ- 
enced Stevenson. Certainly, outside of Stevenson's work in the 
same line, they have no rivals. coals 

“But the most remarkably circulated work in American liter- 
ary history is ‘Ida May’ by Mrs. Mary H. Pike, of which 60,000 
copies were sold in eighteen months. As this was in 1854, it is 
doubtful, when we reflect that our population was much less than 
half of what it is to-day, if the record of any subsequent book 
very much surpasses it. ‘Ida May’ was the forerunner of ‘ Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin.’” 

Mr. Miller believes that history is certain to repeat itself con- 
cerning the popular books of to-day. Why it will do so in each 
particular case he confesses his inability to say ; but he asserts: 


“*David Harum,’ ‘When Knighthood was in Flower,’ and 
‘The Prisoners of Hope’ will doubtless follow the books that 
have been named; all three show moribund signs. Who, with 
confidence, can pronounce any of the most popular novels of the 
day permanent contributions to literature? For a book may suc- 
ceed as a novel that has small chance, indeed, of surviving as 
literature. Suppose its style Goes appeal more strongly to us 
than that of these forgotten books. We must remember that so 
did the ‘Castle of Otranto’ to the readers of its day, ‘Caleb Wil- 
liams’ and Fanny Burney’s‘ Evelina’ to the readers of theirs.” 


PROGRESS IN SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


ROBABLY the most important action taken in the United 
States in regard to orthography was that of the National 
Educational Association when it formally adopted for use in all 
its official publications a simplified spelling for these twelve 
words—frogram, tho, altho, thoroe, thorofare, thru, thruout, 
catalog, prolog, decalog, demagog, pedagog. From this, and 
from the subsequent employment of these forms in various peri- 
odicals edited by members of the association, Prof. Brander 
Matthews argues (in Zhe /nternational Monthly, July) that a 
not remote future will see a decided change in orthographic 
standards. He says of the simplified spellings mentioned : 


“They are very likely to appear with increasing frequency in 
the school-books that members [of the N. E. A.] may hereafter 
prepare ; and any simplified spelling that once gets itself into a 
school-book is pretty sure to hold its ownin the future. After an 
interval of ten or fifteen years, the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be in a position to consider the situation again; and it 
may then decide that these twelve words have established them- 
selves in their new form sufficiently widely and firmly to make it 
probable that the Association could put forward another list of a 
dozen more simplified spellings with a reasonable certainty that 
they would also be accepted. And thus the good work would go 
on, gaining a little in every decade.” 

Professor Matthews says, however, that there are a good many 
people in the United States who hold to the “ignorant belief that 
a word gains dignity by needlessly increasing the number of its 
letters.” In illustration he makes reference to the invitations 
issued to the opening exercises of the Pan-American Exhibition 
at Buffalo, as follows: 


“More than one newspaper commented on the fact that the 
commission requested the Aonour of their guests’ company,— 
whereas it is the almost universal usage of Americans to spell 
this word without the w; and the newspaper writers asked what 
might be the reason for this strange affectation on the part of the 
Buffalo gentlemen. ‘This affectation, indeed, seemed doubly 
strange on the part of the managers of an American exhibition, 
since Aonour is recognized at once as an orthographic Briticism. 
Probably the commission had more important matters to con- 
sider than any question of spelling, and the anachronism—for 
such the insertion of the # in words ending in oy can not but 
seem to us who dwell on the Western shore of the Atlantic—was 
due to the snobbishness of the engravers of the invitation.” 


This and other British orthographic ‘“anachronisms,” he goes 
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on to say, have been increasingly visible in American books 
since the passage of the copyright act of 1891, not because we 
have any desire to abandon the various simplitications of spell- 
ing generally adopted in the United States, but because that act 
made it necessary for a book to be set up in type here, if it was 
to claim the protection of our courts. ‘“‘As many books were not 
worth the cost of double composition, the plates necessary for 
the American edition served also for the British, and were made 
to accord with the British notions of orthography rather than 
with the more advanced and more sensible American practise. 
But there are signs of progress even in England; and the new 
Oxford Dictionary (altho retaining onour, oddly enough) has 
accepted the American organize, ete., instead of organise, which 
is to be found in Stormonth’s Dictionary.” 

As another indication of the trend of authoritative example, 
Professor Matthews recalls that the United States Government 
not long ago appointed a board t6 decide on a uniform orthog- 
raphy for geographical names 

“The recommendations of this body were generally in the di- 
rection of increased simplicity,—ering Straits, for example. 
‘The spellings thus officially adopted by the national Government 
were at once accepted by tlie chief publishers of school text- 
books. And these makers of school-books also follow the rules 
formulated by a committee of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, appointed to bring about uniformity in 
the spelling and pronunciation of chemical terms. Among the 
rules formulated by the committee and adopted by the Associa- 
tion were two that dropped a terminal e from certain chemical 
terms that enter into more general use. Thus the men of science 
now write vatd, todid, chlorid, etc., and guinin, morphin, ant- 
/in, etc., altho the general public has not relinquished the earlier 
orthography, oxtde and guinine. Even the word foa7n, which 
came into being since the adoption of these rules by the associ- 
ated scientists, is sometimes to be seen in newspapers as /o.27ne.” 

“Thus,” he concludes, “we see that there is progress all along 
the line; it may seem very slow, like that of a glacier, but it is 
as certain as it is irresistible.” 


THE BOOK BAROMETER. 
N UMEROUS changes, not wholly due,to the appearance of 
new books, have occurred recently in the demands upon 
booksellers and librarians for current fiction. Between August 
20 and September 20 eight new books won places among the ten 
most popular works as reported by the booksellers, and four new 
ones appeared in the corresponding reports of the librarians. 
Comparing the appended lists (which we take from Ior/a's 
IVork, November) with those for the preceding month, it ap- 
pears that only “The Crisis” and “Graustark” have survived 
the changes in the booksellers’ reports, and that ‘‘ The Crisis,” 
“The Helmet of Navarre,” “Eben Holden,” “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” “A Sailor’s Log.” and ‘‘ Truth Dexter” are holding their 
own in the regard of library readers. 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS. 


1. The Crisis—Churchill. 18. Truth Dexter—McCall. 

2. D’ri and 1—Bacheller. ig. The Tribulations of a Princess.— 
3. Captain Ravenshaw~— Stephens. Anon 

4. The Eternal City —Caine. 20. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. 

5. Tristram of Blent— Hope. 21. Foma Gordyéef —Gérki. 

6. The Right of Way—Parker. 22. In Search of Mademoiselle — 
7. Blennerhasset—Pidgin Gibbs 

8. J. Devlin, Boss —- Williams. 23. The Potter and the Clay—Peter- 
g. Graustark—McCutcheon. son 

10. Cardigan Chambers. 24. The Supreme Surrender—Low. 
rr. The Octopus —Norris. 25. Katherine Day—Fuller 

12. Sister Teresa—Moore. 26. A Summer Hymnal—Moore 

13. Tarry Thou Till] Come—Croly. 27. My Strangest Case—Boothby. 

14. Jack Raymond—Voynich. 28. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. 

15. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 29. The Inn of the Silver Moon— 
16. The Turn of the Road —Frothiftg- Viele. 


ham. 30. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. 
17. Cinderella—Crockett. 
LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS. 


1. The Crisis—Churchili 16. Up from Slavery—Washington 

2. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 17. When Knighthood Was in Flower 

3. Eben Holden—Bacheller. —Major. 

4. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 18. The Life'and Death of Richard 
son. Yea-and-Nay—Hewlett. 

5. D’ri and I—Bacheller. 19. The Octopus—Norris. 

6. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. 20. Uncle Terry—Munn. 

7. Graustark —McCutcheon. 21. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. 

8. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. 22. The Riddle of the Universe— 

g. Truth Dexter—McCall. Haeckel. 


10. The Tribulations of a Princess— 


Anon. 
11. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip — 
Burnham. 2 
12. Tarry Thou Till I Come.—Croly. 2 
13. The Life of Phillips Brooks— 


3. A Carolina Cavalier—Eggleston 

4. Like Another Helen— Horton. 

5. When Blades Are Out—Brady. 

6. The Right of Way—Parker. 

7. The Gentleman from Indiana— 
Tarkington. 


Allen. 28. Eleanor—Ward. 
14. Penelope’s Irish Experiences 29. The Sky Pilot—Connor. 
Wiggin. 30. Every Inch a King—Sawyer. 


. Babs the Impossibie—Grand. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


NATURALIZED FOODS. 


N OT only are we receiving vast bodies of foreigners into this 
country and naturalizing them, but we are also welcom- 
ing their national dishes, so that American cooking is becoming 
more and more cosmopolitan. In 7he American Kitchen Mag- 
azine (November), George E. Walsh tells us of some of the queer 
foreign foods that may be obtained in our cities. He writes: 

“The cosmopolitan population of New York, Chicago, or Phil- 
adelphia dines upon as many varieties of food mixtures as there 
are nations and tribes on the face of the globe. There are small 
settlements in these large cities of Chinamen, Japanese, French, 
Germans, Italians, Greek, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, and 
nearly all other distinctive nationalities. These people have 
brought with them the customs of their native lands, and many 
of them have introduced dishes from abroad, and in some cases 
there is a good import trade in the articles required to make the 
compounds. In Chinatown, for instance, the seeds of strange 
Chinese vegetables and fruits are found, which the thrifty Ori- 
ental plants to produce something that reminds him of home.” 

The German, French, or Italian “delicatessen” shop has done 
much, we are told, to popularize foreign foods in this country. 
Some of its specialties are thus enumerated by Mr. Walsh: 

“There is a long line of German‘ preserves,’ which are fla- 
vored in a novel and unique way. There are prezsselbeeren 
preserves, which are very similar to preserved cranberries ; m7- 
vabel/en, which resemble our canned cherries more than any- 
thing else, and mixtures of many kinds of fruits variously fla- 
vored. ... There are German tips of asparagus peculiarly 
prepared and sold as sfargelkdpfe ; German carrots and kohl- 
tabi put up and called vosenkohl and Teltower riibchen ; and a 
compote of many vegetables steamed and put up together under 
the name of gemiise-melange. Outof the deulsche hutzeln, or 
dried peas, the Germans make a round bread or cake, which 
passes as hufzelbrod. ‘This bread is made for special festive oc- 
casions, and is eaten by cutting a deep hole in the center and 
pouring brandy in it to be soaked up by the bread. A popular 
German confection found at most of the delicatessen-stores is 
called marzipan. ‘This is made of almonds, sugar, and eggs, 
and a small square of it, three inches either way and an inch 
thick, put up in small tin boxes, costs one dollar in this country.” 

In the line of meats and sausages the German delicatessen- 
store is amply provided. And when a German asks for his im- 
ported goosebreast, schinkenwurst, schwartenmagen, zungen- 
wurst, blutwurst, and leberwurst, we are told, he demands to 
see the brand and district in which it was put up, and it always 
follows that his favorite brand betrays the part of Germany he 
came from. “here are also food products from Spain, Italy, and 
France, which are enumerated and described by Mr. Walsh at 
some length. Of a still more interesting feature of his subject 
he writes: 

““More recently the Japanese and Chinese dishes have been 
imported into this country, and the natives living in our large 
cities are plentifully supplied with their favorite foods. From 
Japan comes a great variety of devil-fish food put up in many 
forms, dried, shredded, and canned, almost the same as our cod- 
fish. Then there are Japanese tree and sea mushrooms, the for- 
mer looking somewhat like our field mushrooms, but very woody 
in taste, and the latter producing nothing much more than glue 
when boiled. The sticky glue or gelatin-like stuff of the sea 
mushrooms is used as the foundation for soups. ‘The Japanese 
dry almost every kind of fish found in the waters bordering the 
island kingdom, and we have them here in sizes from the min- 
nows to swordfishes and devil-fishes large enough to supply a 
small regiment of soldiers with a day’s rations. Clams, mus- 
sels, oysters, prawns, shrimps, and crawfish are dried by the 
Japanese and sold as savory food. They are dried and pre- 
served so that they will last almost indefinitely in any climate, 
but at the same time so thoroughly that there is little taste to 
them. They suggest dried wood more than dried food, but the 
Japanese like them and find nourishment in them. 
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“The Chinese are more peculiar in their national dishes than 
the Japanese. . . . Not all Americans can accept, without culti- 
vation of taste, their preserved watermelon seeds, dried chickens 
and ducks, their gigantic sardines preserved in oil, queer-looking 
cabbages salted down and packed in boxes, sweet pumpkins 
dried and packed in flour or lime, preserved eggs coated with a 
mixture of charcoal, lime, and glue, and anywhere from six 
months to a year old, or their moon cakes, made of a mixture of 
watermelon seeds, almonds, raisins, lard, sugar, ginger, flour, 
rice, and spices. ‘These latter are really pork pies with all the 
strange seeds and articles mentioned mixed indiscriminately in 
with the pork and flour, and then cooked ina slow oven. They 
are made for the August and September festival of the moon, 
and at that time they are eaten in great quantities in this coun- 
try as well as in the Orient.” 


Of the influence of these naturalized dishes on our own bills of 
fare, Mr. Walsh writes: 


“In one way all of these odd dishes of the foreigners in our 
midst tend to broaden our own national bill of fare. Out of the 
multitude of strange mixtures there will always be a few which 
may serve at least as a suggestion for our own use. Many of 
these are modified and adapted to our own peculiar needs, and 
we enjoy them as much as if they were entirely original with us. 
Thus it is that our bill of fare is the broadest and most liberal in 
the world, inclading the best of all that the nations of the civi- 
lized world have found.” 


AUTOMOBILES—TOYS OR TOOLS? 


S the automobile a plaything or a serious factor in the problem 
of transportation? Of course there is no reason why, like its 
predecessor the bicycle, it should not be both, but it is quite pos- 
sible that just at present automobilism as a sport is occupying 
the public attention to the detriment of automobilism as a busi- 
ness. .This view of the situation is taken by 7he Electrical 
World and kungineer, which sets it forth in a series of editorial 
paragraphs in its issue for October 12. After premising that the 
subject seems a proper one for an electrical journal to discuss’on 
account of the success of many of the electrical types of machine, 
it goes on to say: 


“‘We are strongly inclined to the opinions, first, that automo- 
bilism is not properly a branch of sport but a part of the far more 
important business of transportation in general, and, second, 
that in so far as it can be considered as a sport it is starting out 
along lines that are objectionable and likely to bring it into ill 
PONUS: 2 4g 0.5. 

““We believe heartily in the future of the automobile, and that 
it is destined to replace animal traction to an extent which can 
as yet scarcely be realized. But we likewise believe that the au- 
tomobile is a vehicle destined for work and for pleasure rather 
than for the race-track, and it is destined to replace the truck and 
the cab and the trap rather than the sulky. For this reason we 
earnestly deprecate speeding as an important part of its early 
development. The electric automobile has more than once held 
up its end even in such trials, but as a serious practical business, 
an important factor in urban transportation, the electric hansom 
or delivery wagon is far more worthy of consideration. The 
great work in hand is the displacement of animal by mechanical 
traction, and to this the energies of inventors and manufacturers 
should be bent. A motor-car with a possible speed of a mile a 
minute is a striking engineering feat, but it is not business, and 
its field of usefulness is a small and inconsequential part of the 
region that must eventually be tenanted by motor vehicles, 
Moreover, its exploits are more than likely to bring the whole art 
into ill odor, even with a public as long-suffering as the American 
public. It would not take much added provocation to start a 
campaign of repressive legislation that would be most disastrous 
to the proper and normal growth of automobilism. Even now 
there are signs of such a tendency toward restrictions, which, to 
be effective, must necessarily be somewhat severe.” 


Even if racing pure and simple is a legitimate part of automo- 
bilism, 7he Electrical World believes that it still should be 
kept in the background, for, says the writer, no permanent busi- 
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ness can have a firm basis in sport, particularly in an expensive 
form. Even yacht-building forms commercially but a small part 
even of the somewhat decayed American shipbuilding industry. 
The bicycle business is also considered a case in point. Deserted 
bicycle factories dot the suburbs of many cities, and the writer 
believes that this is due to the fact that bicycling was first ex- 
ploited as a new and attractive sport, which grew, and then 
passed, in popular estimation. Now the wheel is mainly a con- 
venience and source of recreation for working-people, and as 
such worthy to be commended ; but so far as sport is concerned 
bicycling has certainly degenerated. The application to the 
automobile is evident. 


ODD METHODS OF PLANT DISTRIBUTION. 


HERE are migrations in the vegetable as well as in the 
animal world, and plants are found growing not only in 
their native localities but also in places far removed, whither 
they or their seeds have been transported by various agencies. 
Some curious and unexpected instances of plant-distribution are 
related by M. V. Brandicourt in an article in Cosmos (October 
12). In the first place, this writer tells us, masses of ice have 
played a part as carriers in the migration of plants. He says: 


“Navigators of the polar seas have often seen masses of mov- 
ing ice loaded with huge «puantities of earth or boulders. Plants 
grow on this débris as on the moraines of Alpine glaciers, and 
when the glacier has reached the end of its journey the plants 
are deposited there and continue to grow.” 


To go from one extreme of temperature to the other, volcanoes 
also have acted as plant-carriers: 


“In 1887 considerable quantities of floating pumice were re- 
marked at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. On it were found ani- 
mals unknown to the country and a sort of coconut. The latter 
was planted and there sprang from it a palm that is never found 
on the African coast. The animals and the nut had been driven 
from their homes by the eruption of Krakatoa and carried to the 
continent. 

“Fire itself in certain cases contributes also to the dissemina- 
tion of plants. The chaparro (Nopfa/a cbovata) is a tree well 
adapted to resist the periodic prairie fires. It has very tough 
leaves and insignificant flowers. The seeds are oblong, flat, and 
have membranous wings. ... When prairie fires occur, great 
air-currents are formed which tear off the seeds and scatter them 
far and wide. They are only slightly exposed to the heat, and, 
thanks to it, they are sown broadcast and form vast planta- 
tions.” 


Shipwreck would not seem a favorable method to disseminate 
vegetation, yet Mr. Layard tells us in Sczence Gossip that a cot- 
ton-laden Australian vessel which was wrecked on the coast of 
Cape Colony introduced into that country the Xanthium spino- 
sum, a plant resembling the burdock. M. Brandicourt adds that 
the beautiful flower known as the Guernsey amaryllis was intro- 
duced into that island from Japan by a shipwrecked vessel, 
which had on board some of the bulbs. Another important agent 
in the dissemination of plants is war with its general upsetting 
of conditions. Says M. Brandicourt: 


“The conquests of Alexander, the foreign expeditions of the 
Romans or of Napoleon, the ¢rusades, transported plants from 
one end of the world to the other. In 1814 the oriental Aunzas 
followed the Russian army across Germany to the gates of Paris, 
and plants from the banks of the Don and the Dnieper sprang 
up in the valley of the Rhone. In 1872 there were found in the 
department of Loir-et-Cher 163 species that had been brought in 
with the German forage. In the neighborhood of Strasbourg are 
84 Algerian species that came in with French troops on their re- 
turn from Algeria. 

“In a recent work on the flora of Lille, M. Focken notes the 
presence on the glacis of the Louis IV. gate at Lille of a compo- 
site flower, Cirsium setosum. ‘The presence in this spot of this 
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rare variety, says the author, is very curious, when we consider 
that it has been found only in China, in Bohemia, and Switzer- 
land, in Saxony, in Grunenwald, and in Luxemburg; and if we 
reflect that it exists at Lille only on the emplacements where the 
Austrians planted their batteries in the bombardment of 1792, it 
seems quite possible that the plant or its seeds were brought 
hither by the troops of the Duke of Saxony. ‘The persistence in 
this neighborhood of this witness of the siege, notwithstanding 
its almost oriental dispersion, is a fact worthy of remark.” 

The anecdotes of curious ways or instances of plant introduc- 
tion related by the author occupy several pages. Among them 
he tells us of seeds brought up by dredging from the muddy beds 
of rivers, and covering the banks with a vegetation quite differ- 
ent from that of the surrounding region; of dissemination by 
birds—instances of which will be recalled by most of his readers ; 
of the wholesale scattering of seeds by tempests. In one of his 
most curious stories he relates how a workman threw a quantity 
of barley into some plaster as a joke, and how these seeds sub- 
sequently sprouted and covered with green the walls of the room 
where the plaster had been used. In another he tells how a 
French amateur botanist, who guarded jealously his growing col- 
lection of Anemone coronaria, was tricked by a friend on the 
judicial bench, who visited him in robes of state and carried 
away some of the coveted seeds sticking to his skirts. These 
stories might probably be multiplied ad infinitum.—Trans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DiIGEsT. 


A TELEPHONIC INFORMATION BUREAU. 


“THE use of the telephone for other than conversational pu 
poses is not altogether new. The well-known Budapest 
telephonic news service has already been described in these col- 
umns, and the telephone has also been used to send the time to 
distant points, and in connection with the fire-alarm service. 
Now one of the largest exchanges in the country, the Cuyahoga, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has established an information bureau, 
which, altho it has been working only six months, is reported to 
be remarkably successful. Says Zhe slectrical World and 
Engineer (October 26), in a description of this enterprise 


“The information bureau now at the Cuyahoga exchange is 
fitted up expressly for the purpose. It is apart from the main 
exchange, and it is provided with a very complete reference 1li- 
brary. There are encyclopedias, dictionaries, handbooks, time 
tables, geographies, histories, works of law and medicine, relig- 
ious reference books, directories of Cleveland, and many other 
cities; in fact, a list of books which might in any way contain 
the answer to any question likely or unlikely to be propounded. 
Questions are written out as they are asked, with the telephone 
number, and address of the inquirer. Sometimes they can be 
answered at once, but frequently the reference books must be 
referred to. Often the operator is obliged to call up some one 
who is likely to be familiar with the matter in question, and fre- 
quently it is necessary to enter into correspondence with parties 
in other cities before the information can be obtained. Some- 
times questions are asked which are clearly outside the province 
of the bureau, and in such cases the inquirer is referred to some 
one who is likely to be able to furnish the desired information. 
Of course, the majority of questions are concerning matters of 
common occurrence. People want to locate parties in or out of 
town, to learn addresses of business houses or manufacturers 
of certain articles, time of arrival or departure of trains, best 
routes to given points, what the weather is likely to be, postal 
rates, etc. The location of fires is a frequent question, and the 
most common during the summer time is concerning the base- 
ball score ; in fact, this is sometimes asked a hundred times a 
day, and the operator never keeps any record of this question. 
Sometimes the questions are silly, and these are discouraged, 
sharply and sarcastically. 

“The bureau is for public information, but at first starting the 
funny man was much in evidence, asking such questions as ‘Can 
a man marry his widow’s sister,’ but a few sharp turn-downs 
were effective. The questions are now more reasonable, altho 
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many of them are extremely difficult. Among the questions 
asked in a single day recently were the following: 

“Will money lost in a registered letter be refunded by Uncle 
Sam? What is the average number of tons of coal consumed on 
a voyage by an ocean steamer? In what county is Glastonbury, 
England? What are the necessary preliminaries to become a 
notary? Is there any law to prevent a President from holding 
athird term? What is the greatest and average depth of Lake 
Erie? How much does a cubic foot of gold weigh? What is the 
cost of a copyright? How old is Olga Nethersole? Will the 
people of Cuba vote for the President of the United States? 
What was the cost and displacement of the steamers Great 
Eastern and Celtic? ‘To what countries do Greenland and 
Iceland belong? What is the total valuation of the world? May 
a man shoot rabbits on his own farm? How far is it to heaven? 
(This is from a funny man.) Are stamps required on a letter to 
the White House? Is there any clause in the Constitution per- 
mitting a woman to become President?” 

The young woman chosen to take charge of this bureau was 
formerly a teacher in a state asylum for imbeciles, where her 
work in instructing the unfortunate inmates was very successful. 
This fact induces the paper from which we have just quoted to 
make the following rather caustic remark: “ Probably in making 
this selection . . . the Cuyahoga Telephone Company had no 
intention of reflecting upon the average intelligence of the pub- 
lic of Cleveland, but the fact remains that a large percentage of 
the trouble in giving good service is due rather to the subscriber 
than to the system.” 


MONKEY AND MAN. 

DESPATCH published recently in the daily press on the 
authority of a Paris newspaper asserts that Prof. Ernest 
Haeckel, the well-known evolutionist, has revised his belief,that 
man is descended from an ape-like ancestor. The story goes 
that Professor Haeckel, while traveling in Java recently in 
search of the “missing link,” discovered striking evidence that 
monkeys are descended from man, and not man from monkeys ; 
also, that children lost in the woods adopt monkey habits. This 
tale is regarded by scientific men as due chiefly to the lively im- 
agination of some Parisian reporter. Professor Haeckel has not 
been heard from directly, but in his latest published statement, 
made originally before the International Zoological Congress, he 
says that “the direct descent of man from some extinct ape-like 
form is now beyond doubt, and admits of being traced much 
more clearly than the origin of many another mammalian order.” 
That he has discovered new evidence that would warrant the 
rejection of this belief is not likely, altho it may be that he has 
found instances of degeneration from the human species to some- 
thing resembling an ape-like form. In interviews published in 
The Commercial Advertiser (New York, October 26), some local 
scientific men speak of the matter. Prof. Frank Boas (anthro- 

pology) of Columbia University, is reported as follows: 

“T haven’t followed the matter, but Professor Haeckel would be 
the last one to deny evolution. The common ancestor of monkey 
and man is probably much more remote than it has been thought 
in the past. The search for the missing link means a search for 
this common ancestor of man and monkey. We’re all interested 
in that. But while we haven’t the perfect evidence for the de- 
velopment of man that we have with some other animals, as for 
Professor Haeckel’s denying evolution, that’s false, I feel sure.” 

Prof. Henry F. Osborne, of Columbia, said: 

“It’s probably nonsense. That is, judging from what I know 
of Professor Haeckel’s ideas. Ona prior? grounds it is perfectly 
possible that monkey might have descended from man instead of 
man from monkey. In that case, of course, it would be a 
case of degeneration, and man would have to develop through 
some other lower form.” 

Professor McGregor was of the same mind. “The proofs of 
evolution are so overwhelming,” he said, “that no modern scien- 
tist of note disputes evolution.” Reminded of Virchow, who 
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contests evolution at every step, he explained that Virchow was 
not a scientist, but a pathologist, and probably the greatest one 
in Germany; but a man of the older generation, whose beliefs 
were already so set when Darwin's discovery revolutionized the 
scientific world that he had found it very difficult to accept the 
new ideas. 

Professor Wilson, when asked about the statement that chil- 
dren lost in the woods adopted monkey habits, nodded his head 
and said: “It is perfectly possible, a case of degeneration. It 
does not affect the validity of evolution in the least.” Kipling’s 
instance of the lost child who adopted wolf habits was brought 
up, and the professor felt that theoretically even this might hap- 
pen, with degeneration again as a cause. ; 


ARE TURBINE-BOATS SAFE? 


HE high hopes of attaining great speed on the sea, which 
had been raised by the extraordinary performances of ves- 
sels driven by steam-turbines, have been somewhat damped by 
the recent loss in succession of two British turbine-driven tor- 
pedo-boats. It is feared that the limitations of turbine propul- 
sion will always make it too unreliable for use on passenger- 
boats, altho of coarse in war-ships more risk may be run for the 
sake of the speed. Says 7he Scientific American, in an edito- 
rial on the subject: 


“It is an extraordinary coincidence that, out of nearly two 
thousand torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers belonging 
to the navies of the world, the only two that were driven by tur- 
bine-engines should have been wrecked within a few weeks of 
each other—the V7ferx running upon the rocks, and the Codra 
foundering in a heavy gale. On the face of it, the coincidence 
would seem to point to the turbine-motors as being directly or 
indirectly the cause of the disasters ; but as far as the facts have 
been, made public, there is no positive evidence that they were 
even indirectly contributory to the loss of these valuable and 
phenomenal boats. The Vzfer was wrecked when running at 
high speed among the sunken rocks of one of the most dangerous 
stretches of water in the world. ‘The rise and fall of the tide 
among the Channel Islands, where she was wrecked, amounts to 
4o feet, and the tides sweep across the track of vessels steaming 
from these islands to the English coast at a velocity which in 
places reaches as high as 7 knots an hour. The list of casualties 
in these waters is a long one, and where the experienced cap- 
tains of the regular Channel Island steamers have so often lost 
their ships, a naval officer less acquainted with the currents 
might easily be carried from his course and strike one of the 
many sunken rocks, 

“The Codra seems to have been wrecked by breaking in two 
when she was being driven against a gale, and it is possible that 
the desire to make a record trip on the trial run led to the frail 
vessel being driven too fast into the head seas, with the result 
that her back was broken. 

“In each case the disaster seems to have been due to poor 
navigation, and the fact that both vessels carried turbine-en- 
gines proves nothing against the new system of propulsion. 

“At the same time, the fact remains that for marine purposes 
the turbine-engine is severely handicapped by its inability to go 
astern; and in the three turbine-vessels that have been built 
smaller auxiliary turbines are fitted for this purpose. This off- 
sets, to a certain degree, the high efficiency of the turbine in- 
stallation; yet so great is the saving of weight that, even with 
reversing motors on board, the total weight of the motive power 
is only about 66.5 peg cent. for a given horse-power, of that re- 
quired in reciprocating-engines. ” 





A German Tribute to American Skill.—Count Otte 
von Moltke, chairman of the committee on transportation of the 
Prussian assembly, who recently visited this country for the pur- 
pose of studying our transportation methods, including both 
street- and steam-railway transportation, is quoted by Zhe Raz/- 
way and Engineering Review (New York) as follows: 


“TI am perfectly electrified with the progress you Americans 
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have made in the methods of transportation. It is impossible 
for any one in Europe to understand this without seeing it. The 
best expression I have heard here is ‘up-to-date,’ which tells the 
whole story. You have shown the most progress in adopting 
electricity as a means of transportation. ‘The German Sie- 
menses are the fathers of electrical improvements, and the Ger- 
mans conceive many methods, but they can’t take hold of things 
the way the Americans do. Conservative methods keep the Ger- 
mans from launching out extensively in any scheme. Euro- 
peans are theoretical and Americans are practical. The Euro- 
peans formulate and you put into practise. In this country you 
are quick to raise money, and even speculate on success or fail- 
ure, while on the other side of the water we must feel sure than 
an investment will be successful before we risk any money.” 





THE ODOR OF DISEASE. 


ACH disease has its specific odor, and these odors are valu- 

able means of diagnosis to one who is able to recognize 

them. Dr. Clarke, who writes on the subject in 7he Medical 
Recorder, gives us the following information : 


“Berard says that, apart from the excretions, an abnormal 
odor of the skin tends to draw flies, and that, however little no- 
ticeable it may be, it denotes death is near; and Boerhaave held 
that a cadaveric odor always presages death. Althaus tells us 
that Skoda was hardly ever led into error by this indication, and 
Compton also laid great stress upon this as a clinical symptom ; 
but the smell given off during the ‘death agony’ is totally differ- 
ent from the death odor (that of putridity) and is universally 


‘admitted to be specific. ..... 


“In gout the skin secretions take a special odor which Syden- 
ham compared to whey; it is sour, or at least sourish, and there 
is an excess of ammonia. In rheumatism it is acetoformic, par- 
ticularly in the regions of engorged articulations (Monin) ; it is 
a sour-smelling, acid perspiration. 

“In diabetes the smell is sweetish and mawkish, as of hay, 
according to Latham, ‘acetone,’ says Picot, and ‘midway be- 
tween aldehyd and acetone, being due to a mixture in variable 
proportions of the two bodies,’ according to Bouchardat. 

“A musky odor obtains to several maladies, notably peritoni- 
tis, jaundice, and icterus; and a stale, sour-beer odor to scrofu- 
losis. 

“The pyemic person has a sweet, nauseating breath, with per- 
haps a flavor of new-mown hay. 

“In milk-fever the smell is distinctly acid; in typhoid, musty, 
often with the odor of blood; in typhus, ammoniacal and mouse- 
like, which latter also obtains to favus; in intermittent the odor 
is that of fresh-baked brown bread ; yellow fever has a cadaveric 
smell, or like the washings of a dirty gun-barrel. 

“In measles it closely resembles fresh-picked feathers; in 
diphtheria, is sickening and gangrenous—an odor that is abso- 
lutely pathognomonic; in smallpox, according to severity and 
stage, it ranges from that of the fallow deer to the dreadful one 
of the whole menagerie, or it may be that of burning horn or 
bones. 

“Hysteria usually develops, an odor of violets or pineapples ; 
sudamina, that of putrid straw; scabies, moldy; anemia and 
cholera, ammoniacal....... 

“Otorrhea has a peculiar, clinging, long-lasting odor that once 
observed will never be forgotten; so, too, is the odor of a hen- 
roost that obtains to ozenas and bad chronic catarrhs. Gangrene 
has an old, dead-meat smell, as have some cancers at certain 
stages. ...... 

“At the onset of the plague the odor is sweet, or honey-like 


according to Doppner.” ° 





Infectious Colds.—‘ Many observations have been made 
and many experiments undertaken to satisfy the medical mind 
in regard to a thing that most people outside our profession have 
always taken for granted—namely, that ‘colds’ are ‘catching.’ ” 
Says The Hospital: 

“That they are catching no one now doubts. It is recognized 


by those who have the management of sanitoria for consump- 
tives that one of the great disadvantages attending the visits of 
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friends is that ‘colds’ are introduced, much to the detriment of 
the patients. Of course every lady knows that ‘sniffly’ people 
are as well avoided when social functions are on hand, and now 
a serious question is being asked—namely, Should a doctor visit 
his patients when suffering from ‘cold’? In the ordinary daily 
life of those who go out into the world and take their chance of all 
infections, who ride in trains and omnibuses, and even go to 
church, the opportunities of infection are so many that it is prob- 
able that one more is of no moment. But to the chronic invalid 
shut off rigorously from external influences, the visit of a catar- 
rhal person may undoubtedly be productive of injurious results. 
If ever this view should be seriously taken by the public—and 
they are kittle cattle to shoe, that same public, no one knows 
what fancy they will take up next—the matter might become a 
very anxious one, not only for medical men but for those Sick 
Insurance Societies which profess to give so much a week to 
medical men while incapacitated by illness. What is meant by 
incapacity?” 


The Nose and the Voice.—That the aquiline nose is 
requisite to a full development of the human voice is the remark- 
able assertion of Dr. Louis Robinson, as reported by A. H. Gou- 
rand in Popular Science (November). Says Mr. Gourand: 


“His [Dr. Robinson’s] contention is that, through the long 
night of unrecorded time during which primitive man was slowly 
and painfully progressing toward civilization, the voice was the 
only rational means of exercising influence. Oratorical ability 
and a sonorous voice thus became of exceeding importance to the 
aspiring and ambitious, and the ultimate formation of an aqui- 
line-nosed race would become the necessary result of the better 
assured survival of such favorably endowed individuals. Thus 
the long-nosed would tend to become masterful, to form, first, an 
aristocracy, and ultimately so leaven a people as to insure their 
dominance, as was the case with the Romans. Dr. Robinson 
cites the North American Indian, the Maoris, and the Bantu 
negroes, among whom are the celebrated Zulus, as instances of 
large-nosed warlike and oratorical peoples. In further support 
of his theory he adduces the fact that an examination of the 
skulls in the British Museum shows that the hollow sounding- 
chamber in the upper jawbone, known as the antrum, is plainly 
of greater capacity in snubby-nosed peoples than in the skulls of 
such large-nosed races aS the North American ..borigine and the 
Maori. This larger development of the sounding-chamber sup- 
plies a measure of the resonance afforded by the passages of a 
large nose, and thus, for oratorical purposes, a nose voice is bet- 
ter than a cheek-bone voice.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


AN attack of hysteria simulating unconsciousness in a woman may be 
stopped, says Modern Medicine, “by the surgeon's taking a pair of scissors 
and regretfully announcing that he will have tocutall the patient’s hair 
off in order to make application to her head. It is doubtful whether this 
bluff has ever been known to fail.” 


EVER since the Forth bridge was opened—eleven years ago—-painting has 
gone on continuously, according to 7ie Mechanical Engineer. “ Beginning 
at the south end, the workmen take three years to cover the entire length 
of the bridge, and, as three years represents approximately the life of the 
paint, no sooner are they finished than the men have to begin again. In 
this way every square inch of steel comes under observation at least once 
in three years. The staff of men employed varies in number from the max- 
imum of 35.” 


“THE x-ray and the slot-machine are modern utilities that have finally 
combined their energies to make a sidewalk show for the curious possessor 
of the nickel indispensable to operations,” says 7he Western Electrician. 
“The apparatus includes a vertically mounted fluoroscope, which may be 
used when the tube is made active by dropping a nickel in the slot. The 
passerby who desires to see the bones of his hand or wrist makes his con- 
tribution and places his hand in the proper position; the machine does the 
rest. With the exception of the fluoroscope, the necessary parts are en- 
closed, with suitable openings.” 


“ALL woodsmen know,” says Paul Martin in La Vie Scientifique, “that pine 
needles grow in pairs in the same sheath, and that when placed side by side 
the sharp-pointed ends are exactly opposite. Fasten these two needles to- 
gether by a thread quite near the pointed end, and you will havea pen with 
two sharp ribs, ready to write whatever you please. Asa pen-holder, in- 
sert the pen intoa hollow twig, letting the points stick out about a centi- 
meter [% inch]. ... Dip your pen into an inkstand, letting it remain for 
a short time in the ink. The ink will rise by capillarity in the tube formed 
by the junction of the two needles, and will forma reserve of liquid suffi- 
cient for the writing of twenty lines. The pen is fine, simple, and anti- 
rusting.”—7vranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. ; 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE PARABLES. 

HOSE who have ceased to believe in Christianity bring two 

entirely opposite charges against it, says a recent writer. 

One is that it is too negative a creed, exalting forgiveness and 

The 


other is that it is an ‘“‘overstern rule of life, insisting on an ideal 


non-resistance to the exclusion of justice and manliness. 


outside the reach of human nature, enforced by an inflexible sys- 
tem of theology, making an arbitrary division between good and 
bad, believer and doubter, condemning the one to torture and the 
other to bliss, or else the one to life and the other to death, ac- 
cording as the mind of the interpreter leans to severity or 
mercy.” ‘This writer (in London Sfectat/or, October 19) believes 
both these charges to be false in so far as they are applied to the 
spirit of the Gospel. But he concedes that both “can be sub- 
stantiated by liberal interpretation of isolated texts, interpreta- 
tions founded upon ‘the letter which killeth.’” 
language of his article further : 


To quote the 


“Between our Lord’s direct teaching and the teaching con- 
tained in some of His parables there is sometimes, it must be 
admitted, a superficial difference. The reason of this difference 
our Lord Himself alludes to when He says to His chosen dis- 
ciples: ‘To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, but to them it is not so. ‘Therefore I speak to them in 
parables, for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they closed.’ The God 
revealed to us in the Sermon on the Mount is a God of mercy. 
Men are to be merciful to each other, not primarily for their com- 
mon good, but because God is merciful, and mercy is in accord- 
ance with the divine element in their own natures. - ‘Do good to 
them that hate you,” He teaches, ‘that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven.’ And again He reiterates: ‘Do 
good and lend, hoping for nothing again, and ye shall be the 
sons of the Most High, for He is kind to the unthankful and the 
evil.’ But the ruler who seems to represent God in some of 
the parables could not be thus described. He is the incarnation 
of righteous retribution rather than the fount of mercy. The 
master who forgave his servant a debt, only to cancel his forgive- 
ness and deliver him to the tormentors as soon as he perceived 
that he had refused to forgive his fellow servant, is terrible in his 
judgments ‘to the unthankful and the evil.’ ” 


The writer is reminded that this and other stories told in the 
parables in some way shadow forth the “kingdom of heaven.” 
He asks if it is possible to reconcile such differing teachings, and 
answers his question as follows: 


““We believe that it is, and this without recourse to the old 
expedient of limiting God’s mercy to this world. Such an expe- 
dient is repellent to the reason and religious feeling of the pres- 
ent day, for it necessitates the hypothesis that the death of a man 
can change the eternal attributes of God. If He is the Father of 
Spirits here, He can not be a harsh judge or an indifferent Crea- 
tor somewhere else. Does not the explanation of the apparent 
contradiction lie in our Lord’s repeated assertion that He came 
not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance? If Christi- 
anity has nothing to say to those whose ‘heart is waxed gross,’ 
to those who see misery and suffering with complete indiffer- 
ence, to oppressors, and to such as wilfully sink the spiritual 
side of their nature, but that God ‘is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil,’ would it not justify those detractors who charge it with 
want of strength and manliness? ‘Noman cometh tothe Father 
but by me,’ said Christ, and we suppose Him to have meant: 
No man can realize the fatherhood of God who has not sought to 
approach Him through Christ’s ‘way,’ which is the way of right- 
eousness. But men who have never taken even the first step in 
what St. Luke calls ‘that way’ may be taught to their own great 
moral advantage to recognize a ‘ power outside themselves which 
makes for righteousness.’ That such a power exists, and is ir- 
resistible and inexorable, most men dimly believe ; but the mor- 
ally shortsighted often can not trace its action, and say, like the 
careless servant who betrayed his trust, ‘My lord delayeth his 
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coming.’ Itis tothis power that Christ points through the simili- 
tude of a story, a story whose application is intended not for those 
already within the kingdom of heaven, which means those who 
endeavor to submit to the highest law they know, but for those 
without, in the highways and hedges, whom Christ would force 
tocome in. That resistance to this great power for good is lim- 
itless in its evil consequence He suggests, and that it must in- 
evitably lead either to the outer darkness of callous ignorance or 
to the burning remorse of an awakened conscience He declares. 

. But, it may be said, is there any real ground for so en- 
tirely metaphorical an interpretation of dogmas which for so long 
have been considered to be literally true? The difficulties in the 
way of a literal interpretation seem to us to be far greater. The 
kingdom of heaven can not necessarily refer to the state after 
death since our Lord Himself declares that ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is within you.’ ‘Then it must be remembered that when, 
as not infrequently occurred, our Lord's hearers took His words 
literally, He explained them metaphorically. ‘It is harder,’ He 
said, ‘for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God’; but when the dis- 
ciples exclaimed aghast, ‘Who then shall be saved?’ He ex- 
plained that ‘with man it is impossible, with God al! things are 
possible,’ ” 


IS ‘*TEMPORAL POWER” AN ESSENTIAL 
DOGMA OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM ? 


RECENT writer says that for Catholics the momentous 

question of the day, religious and quasi-political, is that of 
the Pope’stemporal power. He findsthat there aremany Roman 
Catholics who profess lax views regarding it. In The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review (October) this writer, Rev. Charles 
Coupe, S.J., sets forth, as he understands them, the obligations 
of Roman Catholics in this regard, and the grounds of those ob- 
ligations. He begins by makinga statement as to what the Holy 
Father’s temporal powers really are—their nature, their limits, 
and their “necessity.” ‘To quote from the article: 


ur 


‘he first proposition is this, that in no sense whatever has the 
Roman Pontiff direct temporal jurisdiction over the whole world, 
He has indeed jurisdiction, temporal but indirect, over all 
Christians scattered over the whole world; but nothing more. 
What, however, is meant by direct and indirect jurisdiction? 
The two terms play an important part in this discussion, and 
therefore call for clear definition. By direct temporal jurisdic- 
tion I mean that which is exercised primarily for the advance- 
ment of temporal interests; by zzdirect, that which is exercised 
for the furtherance primarily of spiritual and only secondarily of 
temporal interests. That the Pope has no spiritual or temporal, 
direct or indirect, jurisdiction over the whole world is obvious 
from the fact that Christ gave him none. Our Lord’s command 
to ‘ go and teach all nations’ gave only the right to preach and 
conferred no jurisdiction over all. 

“The second proposition is this, that the Pope has no direct 
temporal authority even over the Christian world. Direct spiri- 
tual authority he has, conferred by the words, ‘Feed my sheep, 
feed my lambs.’ But neither Scripture nor apostolic tradition 
shows any trace of any such direct temporal jurisdiction. When 
to Peter and his successors Christ gave ‘ the keys of the king- 
dom of Heaven,’ that gift carried with it direct spiritual, but not 
direct temporal, authority over Christendom. Were it otherwise, 
an infidel king, by conversion to Christianity, would forfeit his 
throne to the Pope—which is absurd, ...... 

“The third proposition is this, that the Roman Pontiff has 
temporal power, supreme but indirect, not over the whole world, 
but over all Christendom. Not over the whole world; for the 
direct spiritual and the indirect temporal powers are coextensive, 
and as the former does not embrace the whole world, so neither 
does the latter. But over all Christendom; for as that is the ex 
tension of the spiritual power, so also must it be the extension of 
the temporal. For the indirect temporal is but an aspect of the 
spiritual power, and was given concomitantly with the spiritual. 

“It is essential to notice that this indirect temporal power is 
temporal but in name and is spiritual in reality. It concerns the 
temporal aspect of spiritual things and the spiritua) aspect of 
temporal things....... 

“Our fourth proposition runs thus: that the Roman Pontiff is, 
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by divine right, exempt from and superior to all secular author- 
ity and civil jurisdiction of whatsoever kind or degree. This 
doctrine is an accepted conclusion of theology and is thus enun- 
ciated by Suarez: ‘ The Roman Pontiff 1s free and exempt from 
all secular judgment and jurisdiction, even of emperors and of 
kings. ‘This doctrine is held by all Catholic doctors who declare 
this exemption to be a divine right.’ ...... 

“It isde jure divino naturali because, as Christ constituted 
Peter and the Roman Pontiffs the Supreme Head in spirituals, 
it follows logically that He must also have conferred on His vicar 
exemption from the secular jurisdiction of all and any of his 
spiritual subjects. A subject may not be the sovereign of his 
own sovereign Lord.” 


Having cleared his way by the statement of these propositions, 
this writer goes on to say: 


“We may now more conveniently pass on to our main investi- 
gation into the nature of the Roman Pontiff’s de jure civil sov- 
ereignty over Rome and the Roman states. Of what right is it, 
divine or only human? 

“T reply that over no territory whatsoever has the Pope by 
divine right, natural or positive, direct temporal sovereignty. 
Therefore, not over Rome. 

“He has not a divine positive right, for no express command 
of God to that effect is found in either Scripture or apostolic 
tradition. 

“He has not a divine natural (¢.¢., non-positive, but implicit) 

right deducible by reason as a corollary of his spiritual dignity 
of Supreme Pontiff. . . . Since Christ, as Man, while He lived 
on earth, willed not Himself to possess temporal and territorial 
sovereignty over any particular province or city, so neither did 
He give any such sovereignty to St. Peter and his successors. 
He had the power to do so, but that power He did not will to ex- 
ercise. Hence not only He did not exercise territorial dominion, 
He did not even possess it. For temporal princedom is built on 
one or more of these four titles—-inheritance, popular election, 
conquest, divine donation—and Christ had none of them.” 


The conclusion reached by Father Coupe, therefore, is that the 
temporal power of the Popes is de jure humano only. He re- 
gards this as a most important conclusion, and mentions a num- 
ber of distinguished writers who have attempted to prove a di- 
vine right for the temporal power. He says: “They have 
striven to adduce Scriptural warrant to show that it 1s de jure 
divino positivo, and therefore (1 presume) that the denial of 
it would be formally heretical.” The writer, however, is very 
clear that this merely human right of the Popes to the temporal 
power is absolute. He assigns his grounds for the necessity of 
the Pope’s civil sovereignty as follows: 


“To secure freedom from secular dictation ; to possess ability 
to carry on, without let or hindrance, the world-wide government 
of the church ; to enjoy the possession of competent revenues for 
that purpose; to wield the power necessary to uphold the dignity 
and even the splendor of the Pope’s unique position.” 


He goes on to ask what precise obligation rests upon Roman 
Catholics to accept this teaching? 


“How far is a Catholic bound to recognize the necessity of the 
temporal sovereignty? Is that necessity a mere opinion? Is it 
2 dogma of the faith? Or is it a doctrine intermediate between 
mere opinion and absolute dogma? In view of the loose views 
prevalent on this subject, this question calls for a clear reply. 

“Would a denial of the necessity of the temporal power be 
heresy? For those writers who think the temporal power to be 
of positive divine right— clearly, evidently, and unequivocally,’ 
as Mr. Lindsay holds—and writ plain in Scripture, perhaps it 
would. 

“ Again, for those who hold it to be a natural divine right, the 
denial might be heretical. 

“But, as I have said before, I doubt if there be reasonable 
grounds—I am sure there is no obligation—to hold either of these 
superlative opinions. No one is dound to believe that the tem- 
poral power is based on anything higher than human right, tho 
he must hold that a special Providence guided men toconfer that 
right. 

“This then is the practical question; What is the obligation to 
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submit, founded on the plain, repeated, and authoritative teach- 
ing of the papacy and the episcopacy?” 


Father Coupe answers the question by saying 


“A practical test of the church’s mind on this subject is sup- 
plied by the fact that when in 1877 Father Curci, S.J.,—one of 
the most distinguished men of his order—held and taught the 
non-necessity of the temporal power, he was called upon to re- 
cant, and, refusing, was expelled from the Society of Jesus, of 
which for forty years he had been so bright an ornament.” 


As to those professing Roman Catholics who assert that the 
extinction of the temporal power would be beneficial to the 
church, he says: 


“Taking into account the papal and episcopal declarations, 
and at the same time the action of the Popes, and the sense of 
the church manifested in many ways for ages, I can not bring 
myself to believe that such a view falls short of 4eresy, at least 
of constructive heresy. Ido not want to imply that it is contra- 
dictorily opposed to a dogmatic definition on the utility of the 
temporal power, but that it obviously charges the church with 
a very serious error, doctrinal and practical; for if that con- 
demned view be right, the church is grievously and mischiev- 
ously mistaken concerning her own condition, and has been so 
for ages. And such an imputation can not becleared of heresy.” 


THE OFFICE OF THE PREACHER. 


a” it true that the chief source of religious inspiration nowa- 

days comes from outside the pulpit, and that the clergy are 
no longer the chief instruments of spiritual revival? Something 
like this is asserted by Stanton Kirkham Davis in 7he Arena 
(November). He says: “Almost it would seem that all there is 
left for the parson to do is to bury us, for help us to /¢ve in vir- 
tue of his office he surely can not. As aman he may give us the 
example of an unselfish life, but as the exponent of a dead creed 
what can he offer us? No; the inspiration of the day comes not 
from the pulpit.” Mr. Stanton considers that the themes dis- 
cussed in evangelical pulpits are archaic and unworthy : 


“We are weary of Christ crucified, weary of the gospel of Sin 
and the gospel of Death. Let us have the gospel of Life; let us 
have the /¢vzag Christ—the virile, potent Truth—if so we are to 
continue the office. Unless the discourse be tuneful, rhythmic, 
vibratory, we will have none of it. Unless he can tell us better 
than we already know, it were folly for us to listen. Unless his 
experience is richer, his insight deeper, his vision clearer, his 
humanity broader, what can he possibly impart to us? But it 1s 
not for him to vibrate for us, but to set us vibrating—we are ca- 
pable of it. That is the good he can do us, and the only 
good. . ghia 

“Tt is for the preacher to proclaim truth on the authority of his 
own insight and experience. To repeat it on hearsay is nothing. 
They who groan can do as much. If listening to parrot utter- 
ances would dry our tears, men would long since have ceased to 
weep. Nay, he must not tell us of other men—he must bring us 
to ourselves, for therein is the resurrection. What can he say of 
any rebirth if he has not himself experienced it—if he is not re- 
born, renewed, reclothed with the Spirit? What can he say of 
Life if he has not come to the consciousness of Life eternal? 
What can he know of divinity until he has recognized within 
himself the divine? Nor can he speak of the Spirit untii he has 
become engrossed in the love of spiritual things. 

““Preeminently is it his office to offset the pernicious belief that 
inspiration has ceased to flow to the world—that the book of 
Truth is closed. And this he can do only by being himself the 
voice of truth. It is largely because he has become a mere echo 
that shallow men have concluded inspiration has ceased, and 
there is nothing left to do but repeat what has already been 
said. It rests with the preacher to disprove this by his inspired 
utterance—free and clear as in the morning of the world. He of 
all men should be the champion of inspiration, for in virtue of 
this only has the office any good reason for being, and without 
this he is but areader. Let him show that Scripture is not all 
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written, nor Truth all revealed. To do this he himself must add 
some lines.” 

Above all, contends this writer, it is the office of the preacher 
to affirm the true nature and dignity of mankind: “ Here is the 
keynote of his work—not foolishly to praise God, but to uplift 
man, who is in need of wisdom to perceive his own true nature. 
So may he be the means of correcting the silly notion that it is 
somehow the business of religion to sing the praises of the 
Almighty, while in our own lives there remain no truth and no 
freedom worthy of song.” 





““CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICS.” . 


HIS is the term applied by Rev. Alfred Caldecott, D.D., 
professor of logic and mental philosophy in King’s Col- 
lege, London, to a certain class of thinkers. In his new book, 
“The Philosophy of Religion in England and America,” he puts 
into this class those who deny that the belief in a supreme being 
can be established in whole or in part by the light of nature and 
who affirm that this belief rests solely on Revelation, and those 
who, after an examination of the schemes of natural theology, 
have concluded against them, and have declared that the choice 
is between revelation and darkness. Commenting on this term, 
The Sun (New York, October 19) makes the following observa- 
tions: 


“Just as the Hindu religion includes skeptical ‘systems,’ so 
we undoubtedly have amongst us assured Christian men who are 
skeptics or agnostics in natural theology. Of course, for the 
great mass of professing Christians the belief in a supreme being 
is based on revelation alone; they have not the leisure, even if 
they have the ability, to enter upon a course of study of nature. 
The knowledge of nature is the outcome of great toil and has 
been built up gradually, whereas religious belief is general and 
is possessed by many who have never labored for it. It is not 
these whom Dr. Caldecott would call Christian Agnostics; he 
restricts the term to those who can give a reason for their want 
of belief in natural theology ; for their refusal to recognize any 
ground for such belief outside of Revelation. Dante, for in- 
stance, may be thus described; for, after duly venerating the 
great doctors, he retreated into the faith based on Revelation 
alone, or chiefly. 

I in one God believe ; 
One sole eternal Godhead, of whose love 
All heaven is moved, himself unmoved the while. 
Nor demonstration physical alone, 
Or more intelligential and abstruse, 
Persuades me to this faith ; but for that truth 
It cometh to me rather, which is shed 
Through Moses ; the rapt Prophets; and the Psalms ; 
The Gospel; and what ye yourselves [the Apostles], did write, 
When ye were gifted of the Holy Ghost. 


Francis Bacon is also classed in Dr. Caldecott’s book among 
the ‘Christian Agnostics,” and the writer in The Sun goes on 
to say: 


“The most interesting recent exemplar of the Christian Ag- 
nostic type appeared in 1858, when Henry Longueville Mansel, 
afterward Dean of St. Paul’s, stood forth before the University 
of Oxford, and in his Bampton lectures proclaimed that the time 
had come to have done with the philosophy of religion, and to 
have recourse solely to faith in Revelation. He did not hesitate 
to reassert Bacon’s separation of reason and religion, in spite of 
all that had been done for reason since Bacon’s day... . ° 

“Dr. Caldecott would discern the most permanent effect of 
Mansel’s thinking in his having supplied Mr. Herbert Spencer 
with the negative aspect of the latter’s quasi-Theism. Altho, 
however, Mansel’s views have been repudiated by Christian 
thinkers of all schools, and are acceptable to skeptics alone, 
there is no doubt that Mansel personally was a man of deep 
religious character. It was not the incompetence of reason which 
gave him pleasure, but the assumed possibility of holding fast 
by religious belief, whatever reason, apart from evidence, might 
or might not have to contribute to its formation and justifica- 
tion.” 
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RELIGIOUS DELUSIONS OF WOMEN. 


ARY LOWE DICKINSON, honorary president of the 

National Council of Women, says that the question has 

been asked if women are more given to religious delusions and 

“fads” than men, and, if so, why? She unhesitatingly answers 

it affirmatively, in Christian Work (undenom., October 31), 
where she says: 


‘““We have only to let the mind follow along the procession of 
believers in every ’ism and ‘ology and ‘'osophy under the sun, 
from those who gave heed to the utterances that crept from under 
the poke-bonnet of the early Shaker Ann, to those who hung on 
the words of wisdom issuing from the yellow turbaned monks of 
the Orient, to know that the long ranks are largely feminine, not 
in numbers only, but in loyalty and in zeal... . 

“It would be foolish to deny that extreme phases of religious 
teaching have always found many devoted followers among 
women. In every abnormal movement they not only outnumber 
men, but outrank them in advocacy and outdo them in sacrifice 
for whatever cause has won their allegiance.” 


Mrs. Dickinson says, however, that to concede the fact of 
woman's greater devotion is not necessarily to admit her greater 
weakness and credulity. She insists that there is a worthy mo- 
tive to account for this tendency in women: 


*““A good woman’s hunger to give her best to the best she 
knows, keeps her ever on the alert for something better than she 
has yet discovered. Her discontent with much of her religious 
teaching is not always unworthy; indeed, it is sometimes a 
divine discontent. If she fails to enjoy the mild essays, too fre- 
quently offered in the guise of instruction and admonition, she 
may not openly rebel at her portion of spiritual food; she may 
even blame herself for her lack of assimilation, yet she knows 
perfectly well she is or is not strengthened by the diet prepared 
for her soul. . . . For herself, if she is honest-hearted and truly 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, she is surely going to 
take a nibble and a sip at whatever seems to promise fulness for 
the emptiness of her aching heart and brain. Especially is she 
going to taste for herself the bread and the cup which some other 
woman tells her she has found sufficient for her own need. 
Among women there are many students with fair endowment of 
logic, with well-trained thinking powers—women who study, in- 
vestigate, reason, accept, reject, and both from solid grounds— 
but by far the larger number are satisfied with the logic of expe- 
rience, and they are possibly too ready to begin with faith in 
somebody’s else experience while groping toward their own.” 

There is, this writer says, a natural dual desire in woman, 
first, to give herself, her love, her allegiance, her service, and 
second, to find something great and good enough to claim all she 
has to bestow. And this accounts for much of her reckless fol- 
lowing after new teachers. 

“She accepts on faith the experience, mental and bodily, of 
others. For her there is no argument like‘ Whereas I was blind, 
now I see.’ To this faith, unmindful that it is on the wrong 
basis, according to Scripture she adds virtue, that is, she prac- 
tises obediently what she has been taught; lets her soul be 
lighted by the torch of association; is drawn by the cord of a 
common sympathy. She strives to add to her virtue knowledge, 
but sees no reason to wait for it before adopting new ideas or 
shaping her life by new ideals. That both ideas and ideals often 
have foundation of facts is not detected in the enthusiasm that 
sweeps the soul into a new world. And so it is that from the 
ranks of God’s noblest women, not all, but many of the converts 
to new movements are won. ee 

“Is it best that way? Who knows? ‘There's something lost 
and something gained. We do not judge. We only know that 
because women can not always find the ‘old things good enough 
for them,’ they plunge quite too often into something infinitely 
worse.” 





_Yale’s Debt to Christianity.—In its editorial estimate 
of the distinctive character of educational ideals of Yale Univer- 
sity, apropos of the recent bicentennial, the New York Odserver 
(Evang., October 24) says 


“The highest learning is to know God, and those Christian 
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ministers who founded Yale College and the seven great divines 
and scholars who reared its buildings and presided over its des- 
tinies, laid firm foundations, and builded a noble edifice for 
broad and thorough education, because they began with the 
knowledge of God, and made all other knowledge subordinate 
to and coordinate with this knowledge. Two hundred years of 
Christian education sums up the record of Yale. Its philosophy 
and ethics have been drawn from the Bible. Its scientific teach- 
ers, men like Silliman and Dana and Marsh, have been reverent 
and Christian investigators. Its Oriental scholars, such as Stiles 
and Salisbury, and Whitney and Theodore Dwight Woolsey, 
have found their most interesting researches in the sacred oracles 
of religion, and its jurists and publicists from Chancellor Kent to 
Brewer, have established the basis of their jurisprudence and 
statesmanship upon the law of God, and those ethical principles 
which are matters of revelation rather than of intuition.” 


IS FRANCE DRIFTING AWAY FROM THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH ? 
Rag anti-clerical policy of the French Government in the 
last year is regarded in Protestant circles as only one ex- 
pression of an internal rupture that is gradually making itself 
felt there between the people and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Among many recent discussions on this subject in the Protestant 
press of the Continent, one of the most interesting is that found 
in the A/fe Glaude (Leipsic, No. 41) from the pen of a French 
theologian, R. Guierrier. Can France still be called a Catholic 
country? he asks, and his answer is in substance as follows: 


It seems preposterous to ask this question of a land where out 
of thirty-nine millions of inhabitants less than two or three mil- 
lion are Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans, and non-Catholics in 
general. And yet there are disintegrating elements at work in 
this typical Catholic country—‘the eldest daughter of the 
church,” as the ecclesiastical authorities have for centuries 
called France—that make such a question reasonable and oppor- 
tune. The authorities could not and would not have taken the 
decided stand they did against the orders, which constitute the 
bulwark of the church, if they had not found considerable back- 
ing in the people themselves. The conception of a people that 
blindly follows every behest of the Roman hierarchy is not ap- 
plicable to France any longer. It is true that ultramontanism 
has made remarkable advancement in France during the nine- 
teenth century, as it has in other countries; but if a king were 
again to ascend the French throne, he could not follow the exam- 
ple of such predecessors as Louis IX. or Philip the August. No 
bishop will again be able to use the language of a Bossuet. 
Even the extreme development of Jesuitism has not been able 
tocrush the independent spirit of the French clergy. In addi- 
tion to the ‘“Away-from-Rome” movement, headed by Abbé 
Bourrier and his organ, the Chretien Francats, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Augsburg Adendfost reports that thousands 
have gone over to Protestantism in the last few years in the de- 
partment of Zof and the surrounding districts. The recent 
Priests’ Congress at Bourges was a noteworthy illustration of 
the strength of the old Gallican spirit of independence, and the 
church authorities insisted upon the suppression of some of the 
speeches that were there delivered by priests. Much of this 
feeling is directed against the Jesuit order and the type of ultra- 
montanism they represent. It is as much anti-clerical, or more 
so, than anti-Catholic; but the latter element is not lacking. 
During a recent trip which the American Archbishop Ireland 
made through France, he was more than amazed at the small 
interest taken by the men of the country in the work of the 
church. 

These disintegrating elements, however, represent different 
tendencies. ‘There are 90,000 priests and monks in France. Of 
these 34,000 are immediately subordinated to the bishops, and 
all but one-tenth can be deprived of their positions by their 
church superiors. The lower clergy are thus on the whole at the 
mercy of the higher, an arrangement dating from the times of 
Napoleon I. It is this spirit of dependence which makes the vic- 
ars, the abbés, and most of the priests practically the subjects of 
the bishop, that has aroused in many the desire for liberty, and 
from this has come much of the strength of the movement headed 
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by the Abbé Bourrier. Some of the adherents of the old Gallican 
school insist upon practical independence and on the organiza- 
tion of a national French church. Another class aims at ‘mod- 
ernizing” the church and bringing it into closer contact with the 
powers that are controlling the destinies of the nations.— 77auns- 
lation made for Tur LITERARY DIGEsT. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND THE INTELLECT. 


hy it true that all beliefs, and especially religious beliefs, be- 

come persistent and ingrained because of habit, and inde- 
pendently of whether or not sufficient proof of their correctness 
continues to be found? That this is the case is the opinion of a 
writer in the London Saturday Review (September 7), who says: 


“Religious betief, more than belief of any other kind, in the 
case of the naturally devout tends to permeate the whole of life— 
to incorporate itself in the most cherished associations, the deep- 
est affections, in the most important principles of conduct, and 
in a man’s entire conception of what a useful and good life is; 
and thus, tho parts of the intellectual foundation of his belief 
may be removed, the belief, in seeming defiance of all structural 
principles, still stands, upheld by a variety of other forces. 

“Amongst those who look at life exclusively from an intellec- 
tual point of view, such a spectacle may excite derision. In- 
deed, as we know, they often point to it as a proof of the blind- 
ness and stupidity of the majority of the human species. What 
the spectacle really proves to us is something very different. It 
proves to us indeed that all men are not equal in intellectual 
power; but it proves also that intellectual power, essential to 
progress as it is, is not the sole power on which progress and the 
highest activities of human life depend. It proves also that the 
unequal distribution of this special power amongst men—of this 
power which brings logical thought into immediate connection 
with belief—instead of being a hindrance to religious progress is 
essential to it; for if the religious convictions of all men—and 
especially of all influential men—were liable to be weakened at 
once by that criticism of faulty theories, which must necessarily 
precede the establishment of others that are more sound, the 
practical influence and the practical continuity of religion would 
be continually disturbed, with results of the most disastrous 
kind, by the very process of strengthening and purifying it asa 
system of defensible doctrines.” 


However, this writer says he is not arguing for abandonment 
of the intellectual side of religious belief. On the contrary, he 
declares that religion will die or become useless if the life of the 
intellectual leaves it; and in this connection he goes on to Say: 


“No honest thinker need ever hesitate to give to the world his 
intellectual criticisms of religious doctrine, however calculated 
they may seem to be to undermine religious faith: for he may be 
certain that the effect of them will only be very gradual. They 
will appeal to a minority, but the majority will be hardly con- 
scious of them, until the minority have debated them and ascer- 
tained their value; and by that time, instead of disturbing the 
religious life of the majority, they will begin to be slowly ab- 
sorbed by it and to afford it fresh nutriment. We may indeed 
say that, from a religious point of view, destructive religious 
criticism is justifiable only because its immediate effects are 
never more than partial; and instead of deriding these charac- 
teristics of human nature which render the diffusion of new ideas 
so slow, we ought to recognize in them one of the main condi- 
tions of progress.” 





Ir is reported that the public prosecutor of Leipsic, Germany, has just 
ordered the confiscation of Tolstoy’s “The Meaning of Life,” the book con- 
taining his answer to the Holy Synod regarding his excommunication, A 
cable despatch to the New York Suz (October 31) says: “The reason given 
for the seizure is that the work is calculated to bring the church into con- 
tempt, and the prosecutor’s action is based on a paragraph of the German 
penal code, which imposes a maximum penalty of three years’ imprison- 
ment on anybody publicly insulting one of the Christian churches or other 
religious communities enjoying in Germany the privileges of a corpora- 
tion. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the incident is that Count 
Tolstoy’s indignant reply to his excommunicators is allowed to circulate in 
Russia, the Holy Synod refraining from prosecution, while the officials of 
the country which indorsed Luther’s protest against the Roman Church 
seek to extinguish the words of the Russian reformer.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FOREIGN COMMENT ON PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT’S INDIVIDUALITY. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S personal character and his 
recent course in the Booker T. Washington incident and 
in the appointment of Democrats to office in the South, continue 
to excite a good deal of comment in the European press, particu- 
larly in the journals of Great Britain. Ivan Strannik contributes 
to the Revue Bleue (Paris) a review of Mr. Roosevelt's principal 
books, and pays particular attention to the volumes into which 
“the strenuous hunter, man of letters, and public servant has 
written himself.” Commenting on the volume, “The Rough 
Riders,” the reviewer says: 


“Theodore Roosevelt has always shown an excessive individ- 
ualism, which is a most excellent quality when rightly exercised, 
and a most dangerous one when not under proper restraint. . . . 
What will be the channel into which this tremendous energy will 
now be turned? .. . We believe it will be well braked-in. ... 
There is, at any rate, no room for doubt, if we may judge by re- 
cent happenings, that he will put to the best use he knows all of 
his splendid native energy, and that he will do this with all the 
audacity which has heretofore characterized his unique perso- 
nality.” 

The Review of Reviews (London, October) contains an anony- 
mous character-sketch of President Roosevelt, the opening sen- 
tence of which is as follows: “* Take Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Rhodes, 
Lord Charles Beresford, and John Burns, boil them down until 
you can get the residual essence into an American-Dutchman, 
and you have something like the new President of the United 
States.” Of the four ingredients suggested, the writer of the 
sketch continues, the largest proportion should be that of Mr. 
Gladstone. Inexhaustible physical vitality and almost equally 
inexhaustible literary fecundity, insatiable activity, a voracious 
appetite for books, “‘a propensity to sonorous moral discourse 
upon subjects political and social, and semi-religious philoso- 
phizing about things ideal and otherwise,” the faculty of being 
the “natural and perennial storm-center of every movement in 
which he takes a part,” “all the splendid pugnacity of the Eng- 
lish Liberal leader”—these make the American President “a 
close replica of the Grand Old Man.” In other respects, how- 
ever, Mr. Roosevelt is ‘‘as unlike Mr. Gladstone as mortal man 
can be,” and this fact is 


“ 


nowhere more evident than in the 
Rhodesian expansionist point of view of the American Chief 
Magistrate.” He is“ever and all for giving civilization a timely 
lift upon the powder cart.” The Beresford element is conspicu- 
ous in the ‘same kind of venturesome daredeviltry [at Santiago] 
which led Lord Alcester to signal ‘Well done, Covdor /’ and 
which Lord Charles afterward displayed when engaged in the 
forlorn hope which sailed in penny steamboats to the relief of 
Khartoum.” In popular estimation in the United States, says 
the writer, he commands the same kind of admiration which 
Lord Charles Beresford almost alone of fighting-men possesses 


in Britain. ‘The John Burns infusion is very large: 


“John Burns is with us the typical democrat, the expert civic 
administrator, the champion of labor as against the despotism of 
capitalism. ‘There is no man in American public life who has 
done more splendid work along John Burns's lines on the Lon- 
don county council than Mr. Roosevelt did in the city and the 
State of New York. ‘The absolute absence of ‘side,’ the hearty 
‘hail-fellow-well-met-ishness’ which characterizes his social in- 
tercourse, his scathing denunciations of the idle rich as the worst 
criminals of modern society, are John Burns all over. His zeal 
on behalf of the improved housing of the working classes, his 
resolute determination to compel rich corporations to contribute 
their fair proportion to the cost of the administration, his advo- 
cacy of trades-unions, even his love of boxing, all remind us of 
John of Battersea.” 
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Even the most indifferent student, continues the same writer, 
may soon begin to realize what a portent is now flaming in the 
Western sky. ‘McKinley, emphatically a drab man, has given 
place to Roosevelt, resplendent in all the flamboyant qualities 
which make rulers conspicuous; and the elective head of the 
English-speaking race, for the first time in the lifetime of this 
generation, threatens to eclipse, by the sheer popularity of his 
own personality, all other leaders, either m the republic or in the 
empire, not excluding the hereditary English monarch.” If a 
crisis should ever arise in which the English-speaking world 
should feel that it must rally round one common center and fol- 
low the leadership of a popular chief, concludes this writer, the 
advent of Mr. Roosevelt at the White House distinctly increases 
the probability that the rallying center will be at Washington 
rather than at London: 


“In other words, in the struggle for the hegemony of the race, 
the Americans have gained several points by the crime which 
substituted Roosevelt for McKinley as the elective chief of the 
English-speaking world. For Mr. Roosevelt has in him the stuff 
of which popular heroes are made, genuine stuff without any 
stuffing, whereas in this old country we have only such sorry 
substitutes as Colonel Baden-Powell and the Earl of Rosebery. 

If the English-speaking race require a man to undo the evil 
work of George III., and bring both empire and republic within 
the pale of a great world-wide political unity, is this the man, or 
look we for another?” 


The St. James’ s Gazette (London) is particularly pleased with 
the President’s appointment of Southern Democrats to office. It 
says: 

“It would be necessary to go back a long way in American 
history to find a declaration of policy fraught with such tremen- 
dous possibilities as that foreshadowed in this short speech [to 
the South Carolina deputation] of Mr. Roosevelt's, It is indeed 
strange that it can be thought remarkable for the head of a great 
nation to declare that he intends ‘to select the very best men for 
public positions.’ But it seems to be recognized in America that 
these words when used by Mr. Roosevelt mean that he intends 
to cut at the root of the ‘spoils system’ which for two genera- 
tions has governed the political machinery of the republic. . . .— 
If Mr. Roosevelt succeeds in the policy here outlined—if he is 
able to establish the principle that the public service is to be 
filled by the best men without regard to party (excepting, of 
course, the highest executive offices in the States), and to liber- 
ate the Executive from the dominion of the wirepullers—he will 
have conferred on his country the greatest service since the abol- 
ition of slavery. . . . But if the machine grinds Mr. Roosevelt 
instead of Mr. Roosevelt smashing the machine, it will be a long 
time before another deliverer will arise with the courage or the 
strength to deal a similar stroke for freedom in the political sys- 
tem of the United States.” 


It is a noble enterprise, says 7/e Standard (London), * worthy 
of Mr. Roosevelt's courage and talent, and Englishmen will 
watch his progress with sympathetic admiration, and wish him 
all success in the difficult undertaking.” 

The Evening Telegram (Toronto) is confident that President 
Roosevelt will not permit his Dutch blood to influence his official 
conduct as President. It says: 

‘All the roots of Roosevelt's pride are in the soil of the United 
States. Sympathy with his remote ancestors in Holland will 
never control his actions in the White House. No man in publie 
life has spoken as loudly as Theodore Roosevelt in detestation 
of the hyphenated American. Irish-Americans, Dutch-Ameri- 
cans, German-Americans, Polish-Americans have all been de- 
nounced by Roosevelt. The name of American unadorned has 
been good enough for the man who is now President of the 
United States, and he has no Dutch blood that can be brought 
to the boiling-point by appeals on behalf of the embattled Boers.” 


The Witness (Montreal) believes that the President's action 
in entertaining a negro at the White House has shown him to 


be the greatest President since Lincoln. The path of duty in 


national politics, it remarks, has often been the way of the cross. 
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“But as Tennyson said in extolling Wellington, ‘Not once or 
twice in our fair island's story, the path of duty was the way to 
glory.” Lincoln was a martyr to that anti-nigger spite, but who 
to-day would place any time-server, however brilliant, beside 
that simple, true man?”"— 77ans/ations made for Tur LITERARY 
DiGEs1 


RUSSIA ON THE “**AMERICAN PERIL” IN 
POLITICS. 

, UROPEAN statesmen and commercial bodies have for some 
time been anxiously discussing ‘the American peril” in 

an economic sense, but little is heard on the continent regarding 
any alleged political encroacliments by the United States. Yet 
this “danger” has been discovered by the Russian papers, and 
they are now sounding warnings to Europe. Mr. Roosevelt's 
accession to the Presidency is regarded as a source of possible 
aggression in the name of the Monroe Doctrine, especially since 











DIVIDING THE WORLD UP BETWEEN TIIEM.—Wahre Jacod (Stuttgart). 


Great Britain, it is conceded, can not be counted on to stand by 
Europe in any action against North America. In fact, the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) 
writes to his paper that all late events and political develop- 
ments indicate that England is practically defendent upon the 
United States and may, to allinternational intents and purposes, 
be considered to be under an American protectorate! This 
startling theory is developed at length, but the following extracts 
will suffice to indicate his line of argument: 


“The United States will not permit any radical change in the 
territorial status of England, for such a change would necessarily 
affect American interests adversely. Indeed, the relation of the 
United States to England is similar to that of Germany to Aus- 
tria. Just as Germany has used Austria for her own purposes, 
while guarding her from external and internal dangers, so does 
America take advantage of British needs and weakness, caring 
for England only in so far as self-interest prompts it. The 
United States has but just entered upon the policy of exploiting 
the protected kingdom. ...... 

“The British have lost all pride in their relation to the United 
States. They admit that they can not successfully resist the re- 
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public. They no longer trust to their strength, but place their 
reliance on the racial, literary, and social ties which attract the 
Americans to England. In this surrender to the Americans 
there is a sentimental motive as well as a practical one. Losing 
her maritime, commercial, and even financial primacy, England 
can bear with more resignation the passing of this primacy to a 
nation akin to her in language, civilization, and even blood.” 

The correspondent goes on to say that Americans have not 
spared English feelings, and that even the neutrality in the 
Boer war was due to self-interest rather than to sympathy with 
England. The Americans have become more aggressive than 
any other people, as is shown by their unceremonious treatment 
of the isthmian canal treaty and their “seizure” of the isthmus 
for the construction of an all-American canal. But, continues 
the writer, America will have trouble with the Canadians and 
the Australians, who are not so meek as the shorn Englishmen 
and who have no love for the Western republic with her pre- 
tensions. He concludes by remarking that the American protec- 
torate over England is a matter of great consequence to Russia, 
for it frees England from German influences and changes the 
problem of Russian diplomacy. 

The liberal Novost7 (St. Petersburg) publishes an editorial 
warning Europe of the extreme ‘‘Monroeism” of President 
Roosevelt. It says in part 

“The United States desires to profit in every respect by its 
participation in the Old-World concert, yet itis trying very hard 
to drive Europe out of America. European law and policy can 
not admit the exclusive possession by one power of an entire 
hemisphere. It is well that the question is to be raised by an in- 
terpellation in the French Parliament. Indifference would be 
the worst possible thing. Europe has already lost much by in- 
difference in the economic sphere, but the danger is still greate1 
in the political. It is necessary to act, and promptly. We can 
not wait till the United States grabs all the European colonies in 
Central and South America. It is necessary to meet and resist 
the ‘American peril.’—7zrans/ations made for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


THE POLISH LANGUAGE QUESTION IN 
PRUSSIA. 
“T°HE trial of sixty Polish schoolboys at Thorn, Prussia, ‘for 
belonging to a secret society, the sole object of which 
is to promote the study of Polish literature and history,” has 
called forth a good deal of comment in the journals of France and 
England, and goes far to show, as the Manchester Guardian 


says, that the Polish question is by no means a guantité négli- 


géable in continental European politics. The use of the Polish 


language is strictly forbidden in the schools of the Prussian-Po- 
lish provinces, and the secret society to which the boys belonged 
is no doubt one of the organizations used by the Poles to promote 
the study of their language and history outof school hours. 7%e 
Guardian remarks that the trial shows “how very low the Prus- 
sian Government can stoop in its attempts to crush out the na- 
tional aspirations of its Polish subjects.” It says further: 


‘ 


‘The prosecution of the schoolboys of Thorn will in all proba- 
bility encourage the studies which seem so obnoxious to the 
Government. It is strange that the Prussian Ministry still fails 
to realize the unwisdom of its anti-Polish crusade. All its at- 
tempts to Germanize the Polish provinces, by settling German 
colonists there at vast expense and by prohibiting the use of the 
Polish language, have admittedly failed, and the Poles, whose 
racial sentiments were no more dangerous to their Prussian 
rulers than the Welsh national movement is to this country, are 
being taught against their will to dislike and distrust Prussia.” 

The Government at Berlin, says the /adéfendance Belge 
(Brussels), is “pursuing its Prussification campaign with a 
vigor and persistency worthy of a better cause.” 

“We can not protest too vehemently against this attitude of 
the Prussian Government toward the inhabitants of its annexed 
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Polish provinees as being quite as unjust and dangerous as that 
adopted by the Government at St. Petersburg toward Finland 
and the Polish provinces which are part of Russia. It ought to 
be perfectly evident to Berlin that this policy can have no other 
effect than that of intensifying the anti-German feeling and in- 
creasing the desire for renationalization.” 


The Zemps (Paris) also declares that the trial of the school- 
boys is “unworthy of an enlightened government.” According 
to a recent cable despatch the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has considered this trial as sufficiently significant of a state of 
affairs which may become of international moment to appoint a 
special commissioner to study the struggle between Germans 
and Poles in East Prussia, while a professor. of the Institut des 
Sciences Politiques will lecture especially on the Polish question 
in Prussia, 

German governmental journals, such as the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin), the -rankfurter Zeitung, and the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, in the brief references they make to the Polish question, 
justify the course of the Government on the ground that the 
Poles are rebels, and that their aspirations for a revival of Po- 
lish literature and the study of Polish history are dangerous to 
the peace of the empire. Some of the more liberal journals, 
however, see danger rather in the oppressive measures which 
have been taken against the Poles. The conservative We/t am 
Montag (Berlin), whose editor, Herr von Gerlach, is a close 
connection of the present Prussian Minister of Finance, refer- 
ring to the trial of the schoolboys, says: 


‘The bankruptcy of the anti-Polish policy of to-day is mani- 
fest; Polonism has not become weaker, but stronger. From the 
dignity which marked the bearing of the accused in the trial at 
Thorn, we can infer that the maturing generation of educated 
Poles will. be a very grave enemy if it be treated as an enemy.” 


This journal advocates a radical change in the Prussian Polish 
policy. It calls for schools in the Polish districts which will give 
complete popular insttuction, and it protests against the private 


teaching of the Polish language. It says in conclusion: 


‘Poland is lost, and the idea of restoring the Polish kingdom 
will become if the Poles can be 
drawn more and more into the circle of German cultural and 


as evanescent as a shadow, 


commercial development as citizens possessed of equal rights. 
Poland is not yet lost, and the Polish idea will act more and more 
intensively and more and more fanatically if the Polish policy of 
to-day is pushed further, and if we shall be proud of the dismis- 
sal from the Thorn judgment-hall, amongst the Polish populace, 
of a few gymnasium students as martyrsof the Polish idea.” 


The Zgoda (Chicago) commends this utterance as “a very 
sensible one from the standpoint of German politics.” The 
Koélnische Volkszettung, a radical journal, points out the incon- 
sistency of the German pro-Boer, anti-English which 
“seems to forget the Poles and the Danes in Germany.” It 


press, 


says. 


“Our newspapers complain that England is depriving the 
Boers of their independence, that the Finns and the inhabitants 
of the Baltic provinces are oppressed in Russia as are also the 
Transylvanian Germans in Hungary. But let us not flatter our- 
selves that our policy toward the Poles is judged abroad bya 
different standard. ... The Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin) justly ob- 
serves that foreign newspaper articles are of no practical signifi- 
cance, since they can not do the Poles any good. ‘These foreign 
criticisms, however, have a moral weight, if only because they 
entirely destroy the effect of any complaint we may make re- 
garding the oppression of Germans abroad. People compare us 
with the Gracchi de seditione guerentes, and Russian journals 
scornfully recommend that the Baltic provinces be ruled on the 
model of the Prussian province of Posen.” 


In other countries theestruggle is watched. In an “open let- 
ter” to the Lucifero (Ancona), on the occasion of the National 
Congress of the Italian Republican party last month, Signor A. 
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Ungherini, the soldier and democrat, calls upon the congress to 
declare its sympathy for Poland. He says in eenelusion 


or 


‘here are people, I know, to whom it is convenient to think 
that Poland is dead. I do not envy them that. As for me, I 
think that Poland not only lives, but that she will yet rise. That 
is not all: she will yet be the keystone of the new European edi- 
fice, whether that is pleasing or not to those that make fair or 
foul weather in Europe to-day.”"—7vrans/ations made for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 

SOME MILITARY LESSONS OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR. 


| Ysera journals are expressing a good deal of satisfaction 

over Kaiser Wilhelm’s criticism of the German army man- 
euvers and over the fault found by an Austrian military expert 
with the French mimic war operations at Compiégne during the 


recent visit of the Czar to France. While the Kaiser’s strictures 


























A SHORT 


MEMORY. 


SHADE OF BISMARCK 
‘brutalities,’ my friend. 


(to German Pressman): “You write of British 
Have you forgotten your Bismarck so soon?” 

[‘“* For almost every repressive measure taken by our military authori- 
ties in South Africa, and others which may yet be taken, a precedent can 
be found in the measures taken by the German military authorities in 
France during the war of 1870-71.’’"—Lefter to the ** Times,”’ September 3, 1901. ] 

— Punch (London). 
do not appear in the official German journals, it is reported that 
they were very severe in regard to the handling of the troops. 
It was too mechanical, he declared, adding that the German 
officers appear to have learned very little from the South African 
war. The Austrian authority who wrote in the Reichswehr 
(Vienna) characterized the French artillery operations (which 
are the special boast of the army of the republic) as “ magnifi- 
cent, but such that, if conducted in actual warfare, every gun- 
ner would have been killed at his post.” ‘These criticisms bear 
out the testimony of the English newspaper correspondents at 
the reviews in question. Mr. A. G. Hales, of the London Daily 
Eapress, who has acquired a reputation for proclaiming truths 
extremely unpalatable to British sensibilities, declares that at 
Dantzig the Germans committed “tactical mistakes ten times 
worse than the English committed at any period of the war.” 
The scouting was perfunctory, he says, and the cavalry was 
handled in such a way that, judging by this display of tactics, 
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any of the Boer leaders would make the German cavalry kill all 
their horses within three months.” The Germans, concludes Mr. 
Hales, continually ask why we have not won Africa in two 
years. ‘If to-day’s exploits are a fair criterion of their military 
genius, Germans could not win Africa in two centuries.” Reck- 
less exposure of the men and bad marksmanship, declares the 
correspondent of Zhe Daily Maz/, show absolutely that the 
French soldier is untrained for war. The whole spectacle at 
Compiégne was “pathetic.” Zhe Sfectator (London), in com- 
menting on these reports, says: 


“Naturally we do not pretend to be sorry that the Germans and 
French refuse to adopt the lessons of the Boer war. Our only 
fear in regard to the question is lest we too should fail to profit 
by those lessons. We are haunted by the dread lest when the 
war is over the military authorities in Pall Mall and Whitehall 
will once again direct their chief energies to devising a new hat 
for the staff or an improved ‘ position of the soldier,’ while the 
headquarter staff generally becomes what Junius called ‘ the 
home of slumber and of thoughtless meditation,’ enlivened only 
by occasional and spasmodic efforts to copy some piece of Ger- 
man militarism of a specially mechanical kind. What we want, 
but what we fear we shall not get, is that our army should study 
and digest its own experience, and learn its own lessons, and 
leave German methods alone. ‘To say, as we hear people say so 
often, that the war in South Africa must not be made into a 
model for European wars is a most dangerous doctrine. In 
truth, if intelligently applied, its lessons will serve for all wars. 
If, then, we are wise we shall be guided by our experiences on 
the veld, and not attempt to mimic the magnificent and spectac- 
ular follies committed on the plains of Prussia or among the 
fields of Eastern France.” 


All this goes to prove, says Ze S7. James's Gazette (London), 
what we have always claimed: that, “the blunders and failures, 
such as they have been, of the British commanders in South 
Africa would not have been avoided by any general that France 
or Germany could produce, if the tactics accepted as orthodox in 
those armies had been adhered to.” ‘The lessons of the Boer 
war, says the Manchester Guardian, are inconsistent with the 
whole Continental military system, and can not be applied to the 
enormous armies of conscripts without a complete reversal of 
the military ideas that bave held universal sway abroad since 
the Franco-German war. ‘They are, in short, a vindication of 
the principle of voluntary service, and can not readily be grafted 
on armies raised by universal conscription.” 

The great lesson for England from the Boer war, says Charles 
Warren, in 7he National Review (London), is the “vivid illus- 
tration of the fact that we are deficient in national primary edu- 
cation ; that, as a people, we are gradually losing the use of our 
faculties and common sense in the conduct of war.” It continues: 

“Two extremes have been in collision, dwellers in cities against 
dwellers in tents, and tho our failings are self-evident, it is 
gratifying to learn that all we require is the practise of our fac- 
ulties. Under the pressure of circumstances our soldiers find the 
use of their wits and faculties, tho there is too often loss of life 
and limb in the process. It is becoming the practise to cite the 
Boer as preternaturally cunning and scheming; but, after all, 
he is what his habits of life have made him, and one of ourselves 
brought up in the wilds of South Africa can often give the Boer 
points in shooting, in riding, and even in scheming. ‘The Boer 
simply approaches in the keenness of his perceptions and cun- 
ning to the wild man of primitive times, always on the lookout to 
outwit and get the better of his enemy.” 


Nothing in the method adopted by the Boer, either in strategy 
or tactics, concludes this writer, ‘‘is likely to affect the conduct 
of future wars; but he has been of the greatest service to us in 
showing up defects in ourselves which we are bound to eradi- 
cate.” 

In a recent speech at Edinburgh, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain held 
that no continental nation could have made such progress in 
South Africa against such obstacles as has been made by the 
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British forces. He also criticized the German press for its anti- 
British attitude in discussing the war. In reply, the Natona/ 
Zettung (Berlin) says that the British have proved themselves 
unfit for any name but that of assassins, and that Germany had 
learned years ago what the English: generals are now finding 
out.—Zrans/ations made for Tue Lirerary Dicest, 


The Kaiser’s Clash with Berlin.—Quite a journalistic 
war has been precipitated in the press of Berlin by several recent 
conflicts between the Kaiser and the city council over certain 
municipal enterprises. The plan of an electric railway company 
to connect Unter den Linden and the Thiergarten by a trolley 
line through the Brandenburger Thor was vetoed by the Em- 
peror, even after the council had granted the franchise. ‘The 
Radical press criticizes the council for not opposing the imperial 
will. The Neweste Nachrichten blames the police authorities 
for not reminding the Kaiser of the “constitutional regulations 
which define the respective domains of the crown and the muni- 
cipality.” The Emperor, it says, can not be expected to keep 
every point of municipal as well as national law in his head. 
The Emperor's condemnation of the designs for the new Fried- 
richshain fountains has called forth considerable comment, some 
of which evinces an intention to “chaff” His Majesty. The lead- 
ing Socialist organ of the capital, Vorwdr/s, quotes the Kaiser's 
remark that the designs should be for fountains “more kindly 
cheerful, more attuned to the intelligence of the workingmen’s 
children who play in the Hain.” This suggests to the Vor- 


warts a discussion of the Emperor's “esthetic dualism ” ; 


“On the one hand, he admires the magnifico fpomposo style 
which he reserves for his‘ Hohenzollern’ work. On the other, 
as a patriarchal autocrat, he demands that his people shall have 
the simplest art possible, something innocent and easily under- 
stood. This is no doubt the explanation of his preference for 
‘Charley’s Aunt’ [a popular farce] and the comedies of the 
Royal Theater. For this reason also he objects to complicated 
music for the people, to drama which excites or which causes 
discontent—for example, Hauptmann’s ‘ Weavers.’ His Maj- 
esty is evidently a sincere believer in—well, not in the doctrine 
of ‘art for art’s sake.’ ”—7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


COMMENTING on a recent utterance of Dr. Wiegand, general manager of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, to the effect that, “While 
American coal will never cut any considerable figure in North European 
markets, it may be accepted with certainty that the export of such coal to 
the entire Mediterranean will make very material progress; and the time 
will come when, for example, in Genoa and Port Said, the principal coaling- 
stations of the Mediterranean, American coal will appear in the sharpest 
competition with English coal,” 7he World (Toronto) says: “If the United 
States can compete with Europe in the coal trade of the Mediterranean, 
Canada ought to be able to do even better than the United States. The 
cheapest coal on the Atlantic seaboard is to be hadat Sydney, Cape Breton. 

. If this continent is destined to supply the needs of Southern Europe, 
it is Canada that should get the bulk of the trade. Our coal is mined at 
the seaboard, while the output of the mines of the United States has to be 
conveyed hundreds of miles from inland points to Atlantic ports.” 


THE pro-Boer pamphlet written last year by Dr. Kuyper, the new prime 
minister of Holland, has been translated (from the original French) and 
published in London, In this pamphlet, which has been considered the 
most powerful exposition of the Dutch view of the Transvaal war ever 
published, Dr. Kuyper speaks of the consequences to England in these 
words: “Behind her in Africa she would have sown the seeds of a deep 
rancor, of an unspeakable repugnance, of an indestructible race-hatred, 
and these seeds would shoot up. The determination of the Boers is un- 
shakable. Never will they be voluntary subjects of England... . Inthe 
first war that should burst on England, they would be the devoted allies 
of her enemy. There isthe wound from which England, unless she re- 
pent, will bleed for a whole century. To persevere in the beaten track of 
violence would undoubtedly be the presage of the beginning of the end of 
the greatness of England in point of power. Perhaps she would succeed in 
disarming the people; she will never destroy the fecundity of the Boer 
woman. In lessthanacentury, from their former numbers of 60,000, the 
Boers, thanks to this marvelous fecundity, have grown to half a million. 
In the coming century, they will reach three, four, five millions, aad 
South Africa will be theirs.” 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


THE SECRET ORCHARD. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 12mo, illustrated, 
349 pp., cloth, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

- HE Secret Orchard” has to do with forbidden fruit and with 
t its acrid aftertaste. The scene is laid in the Chateau de Fitz- 
roy, near Paris ; the time of the story's duration is but one 

month. The last descendant of the Stuarts, we are told, the Duke of 
Cluny, has inherited the vices of his house. A certain M. Favereau, 
Minister of France, loved the beauti- 
ful Helen, American-born, but, think- 
ing she would be happier with Cluny, 
he married her to the Duke. Helen, 
tho benevolent and good, was a great 
simpleton, and could not see through 
the ways of her husband, whom she 
loved greatly and implicitly trusted. 
The latter, in his wanderings from 
home, chanced upon an innocent young 
girl whom he betrayed, and to whom 
afterward he sent a necklace of pearls 
as the price of her shame. It happens 
that Helen, through charitable motives, 
adopts a young orphan-girl, Joy, who 
proves to be no one else than the Duke's 
victim. She recognizes him, but a 























scene is averted. 





‘** And thy heaven that is over thy 
head shall be brass, and the earth that 
is under thee shall beiron.’’’ This biblical quotation is the author's pref- 
ace to Book II., and it sufficiently characterizes the Duke's feelings. 
An American sailor, George Dodd, cousin to Helen and guest of the 
house, falls in love with Joy, tho she loves only the Duke. The latter, 
naturally, wants to marry her to the sailor and thus be rid of her. A 
scene follows, and the disclosure is made. George slaps the Duke, and 
a duel is arranged for. The Duke covers all past errors with one great 
act, plans purposely to expiate his crime in death by permitting his op- 
ponent to kill him. The scenes at this point become truly dramatic. 
Their pathos brings tears to one’s eyes, and the heart breaks over the 
seas of human misery. 

‘** ‘Stop the bell!’ they shouted as they brought Cluny into the house. 
‘** Oh, will no one stop that dreadful bell !”’ 

‘““*1f Helen sees her it will kill her,’” says one. ‘*‘ Out of this 
room !’" cried Madame de Lormes ; *‘‘ Out of this house ! you have 
made a widow of your benefactress, a murderer of my son! .. . Back 
to the streets—accursed that you are!'’’ ‘Take her away,” said a 
third ; but Helen, pushing aside the curtains, appeared, marble-like 
and majestic, saying, ** ‘Stop! is there not one Christian among you ?’” 

In the awful silence everybody withdrew, save the wife and the mis- 
tress, who remained weeping over the corpse together. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF A FAMOUS PIANIST. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE. By William Mason. With Illustrations, 
including Musical Autographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 266 pp., $2.00 net, 
The Century Company. 


ILLIAM MASON, third son of Dr. Lowell Mason, the musical 
pioneer of this country, is himself well known as a pianist of 
very high order, and has summed up in these ‘‘ Memories” the 

labors, experience, and associations of a long career. Possessing a 
style remarkably clear, simple, and direct, the author is preeminently a 
teacher as capable of imparting knowledge as of absorbing it. The 
work is divided into four sections. 
In the first, which deals with the 
author's boyhood studies in America, 
is a short disquisition on the produc- 
tion of tone that alone is worth a 
pile of ordinary instruction books. 
In fact the whole work, without any 
apparent intention on the author's 
part, is so full of points, suggestions, 
and discussions of the methods of 
the most famous pianists and teachers 
that a text-book might be evolved 
from it which would be priceless to 
the earnest teacher and student. 

With the second section of the book 
begins the account of the author's 
experiences abroad. In 1849, Mr. 
Mason, then a youth of seventeen, 
sought in Europe a broader field for 
study and inspiration. 

At this time the musical world was 
worshiping at the feet of Mendelssohn ; and Beethoven, whose rugged- 
ness and originality shocked the conventional taste of the leading mu- 
sicians, was under the ban as a ‘‘ monstrosity.’’ In Paris, however, 
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young Mason met Meyerbeer, who, on learning that he was en route 
to Leipsic to study with Moscheles and others, said: ‘‘ Well, well, you 
have chosen good men. Moscheles knew Beethoven.’’ 

Richard Wagner also recognized the genius of Beethoven, and, in- 
deed, did open and enthusiastic homage to it during a visit which 
young Mason paid him in 1852. In this noteworthy interview Wagner 
wrote a musical autograph included in this book, the motive of which 
Mr. Mason has discovered to be the embryo of the “‘ Siegfried” music, 
which was not written till two years later. 

The third section of the ‘‘Memories*’ is entitled ‘‘ With Liszt in 
Weimar,” and is rich in criticisms of the composers and performers of 
that period. Here the author recalls with delight and approbation the 
wonderful legato touch, so full of poetry and feeling, of the composer 
Henselt, who yet made no pretensions as a pianist ; and the brilliant 
and ornate playing, so finished and smooth, of Thalberg, who, however, 
says Mason, did not understand the use of the devitalized upper arm 
muscles and loose wrist in rapid octave playing. 

But the longest and most interesting critique is that of Liszt, whose 
interpretation differed from that of others in that his genius was ever 
flashing out in instantaneous conceptions of rendition. In concert 
work he always played without notes, altho this was nut the custom of 
the time. Naturally, therefore, as a conductor he was not very suc- 
cessful. Liszt strongly advocated Wayner, just as Wagner had cham- 
pioned Beethoven, and this made him many enemies. 

The last section of the ‘‘ Memories" is devoted to Mr. Mason's work 
in America, where, after a long concert tour, he seitled duwn as a 
teacher, cooperating with Theodore Thomas in the education and 
elevation of the popular taste 

Altho the practical worth of the book is impaired by the ixclusion of 
many trivial reminiscences of the foibles of musicians, their eccentrici- 
ties of food, dress, etc., to the teacher and student these ‘‘ Memories” 
form an invaluable compendium of the art of piano-forte playing and 
of musical criticism in general. ‘To the average reader it presents an 
intelligible and entertaining résumé of the individual characteristics of 
the most gifted musicians of the past fifty years. 


AN UNFINISHED DRAMA. 


GIOCONDA, By Gabriele d’Annunzio franslated by Arthur Symons, 
1zmo, cloth, 144 pp. Kk. H. Russell. 


EAUTIFUL, but unsatisfactory ; a literary gem, but an incom- 
plete drama—this much can be truly said of *‘Gioconda,’’ by 
Gabriele d’'Annunzio. From the first act to the last, the 

action takes its development througha 
series of well-balanced dramatic situa- 
tions; the dialog is in turn elegant, 
pathetic, forcible, and terrific, and 
when the curtain drops at the end of 
the fourth act weare spellbound. But 
there is no fifth act, no ‘ denoue- 
ment,’? no moral to the play. We 
fail to comprehend what the author 
intends todemonstrate. The problem, 
be it social, religious, or philosophical, 
has been propounded; but it has not 
been solved. We are bewildered, con- 
sidering the sad plight of a woman, the 
highest type of virtue, self-abnegation 
and true love, who, instead of the un- 
palatable Gioconda, is really the heroic 
figure of the drama. 

The story of Silvia Settala is a pa- 
thetic, yet a common one, in the world 
of artists to which her husband Lucio, the sculptor, belongs. Hers 
is the love of an honest, devoted wife; yet Lucio, who appreciates 
her qualities, has allowed himself to be seduced by Gioconda, his model. 
He knows that he does wrong, but he is unable to subdue his passion, 
and he tries to kill himself. His wife forgives him, nurses him back to 
health, and tries to regain his affection. During his long period of ill- 
ness the artist forgets Gioconda in the quiet seclusion of his home. 
During the first act, we find him sitting at the feet of Silvia staggered 
under the weight of her love. He tells her: 























GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


‘‘All the sorrows that you have suffered, the wounds that you have 
received without a cry, the tears that you have hidden lest I should 
have shame and remorse, the smile with which you have veiled your 
agonies, your infinite pity for my wanderings, your invincible courage 
in the face of death, your hard fight for my life, your hope always 
alight beside my bed, your watches, cares, continual tremors, expecta- 
tion, silence, joy, all that is deep, all that is sweet and heroic in you, 
[ know it all, I feel it all, dear soul; and, if violence is enough to break 
a yoke, if blood is enough for redemption, I bless the evening and the 
hour that brought me dying into this house of your martyrdom and of 
your faith to receive once more at your hands, these divine hands that 
tremble, the gift of life.” 

‘It is not me alone that you must love [she replies], not me alone, but 
the love I have for you. Love my love! I am not beautiful, I am not 
worthy of your eyes, I am an humble creature in the shadow; but my 
love is wonderful, is on high, on high ; it is alone, it is sure as the day, 
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it is stronger than death, it can work miracles; it shall give you all 
that you ask. You can ask more than you have ever hoped.” 

Lucio, however, has been ‘‘mated with a creature who was never 
meant for him... a soul of inestimable price... but he is nota 
sculptor of souls.” What he loves is the beauty of form personified by 
Gioconda, the model he used for his statute of the Sphinx, a che/- 
d@ auvre, ashe explained it to his friend, Cosius Dalbo”’: 

‘*Every motion of her body destroys one barmony and creates 
another yet more beautiful. You implore her to stay, to remain mo- 
tionless; and across all her immobility there passes a current of obscure 
forces, as thoughts pass in the eyes . . . The quiver of an eyelid trans- 
figures a human face and expresses an immensity of joy or sorrow. 

. another quiver: your soul dissolves like a drop of water; another: 
ou are the lord of the universe! . Imagine through all her limbs, 
rom the forehead to the sole of the foot, that flash of lightning, like 

life!” 

And Lucio Settala regrets that they had not let him die, as he was 
not able to live either with or without her. 

During his sickness Gioconda has visited his studio, far away from 
his home, taking care of an unfinished clay model. Silvia, against the 
advice of her sister, goes there tu meet her and put an end to an intoler- 
able situation. ‘This is really the ** clou”’ of the play. 

After passionate dialog, Silvia orders Gioconda to leave the studio. 
In her fury Gioconda attempts to break the Sphinx. A fight ensues, 
and Silvia is so severely wounded that she afterward loses both hands. 
Her little daughter Beata is not told of this until the curtain drops at 
the end of the fourth act. _ 

And this is all! We learn incidentally, through the Maestro Lorenzo 
Gaddi, that Lugio has abandoned his family and that he lives with 
Gioconda, working feverishly at his statue. at 

The drama is built on the lines of classical ‘‘ unity,’’ and the diction 
is perfect, too perfect indeed to be staged without modifications. 


ANOTHER LOVE-STORY WITH A THRONE 
IN IT. 


For LOVE OR CROWN. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 12mo, cloth, 354 pp. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


OVE-STORIES in which royalty or a throne figures conspicuously 
.: and rich in the most exciting intrigue and adventure, followed 
always by the happiest of endings, have become very plentiful 
since Mr. Hawkins obtained such vogue by his ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda.” 
Arthur W. Marchmont in ‘‘ For Love or Crown” has turned out an- 
other. They are all as much alike aS 
chocolate drops. But as, after a dozen 
or two chocolate drops, one has to 
admit that still another is sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, so any one who is 
entertained by light reading with much 
spice and a hero who does valiant things 
in the airiest fashion and always wins 
out, may find diversion in this story, 
while admitting that it is not a notably 
brilliant one even of its class. 

A young English baronet has fallen 
in love with his uncle’s ward. On that 
uncle’s death they both learn that she 
is a daughter to the reigning Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Lippe, with only a weak- 
ling brother between her and the crown. 
The young woman asks for no happier 
lot then to let the crown go and be 
simply Lady Stanley Meredith. But 
the tremendous exigencies of her august position and the petty in- 
trigue of asmall German principality wrest her from him. Then the 
whole of the story turns on his wresting her back. 

Mr. Marchmont has a lucid, direct style, and, if not startling, he is at 
least prolific in invention. The character of the young woman is fine 
and engaging, with a cheerful scorn for the twopenny crown that is 


thrust at her. But there isa dreadful familiarity in all the dramatis 
persone, and the genus of their actions. 

















A. W. MARCHMONT. 





A BOOK THAT COMES TOO LATE. 


THE FALLEN GOD: AND OTHER ESSAYS IN LITERATURE AND ART. By 
Joseph Spencer Kennard. Boards, half ooze, with photographic illus- 
trations. Price $2.50. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


BOOK of eight essays, covering a variety of subjects from an es- 
say on Avignon, which reads like a stilted newspaper special, toa 
comparative study of the Lucifer myths of various times and 

countries. 

One of two things a reader has a right to expect from a book of this 
kind: either that through his scholarship the author shall have some 
new thing to impart to his audience, or that he shall have a new point 
of view with which to consider the old material at his command. It 
can not be said that Mr. Kennard has been successful in either one of 
these ways. The day is past when a book like ‘‘ The Fallen God” 
would find a large audience of appreciative readers. We are not an es- 
say-loving generation. Our forefathers read with patience platitudinous 
essays on Friendship or Art’s Mission in their magazines. Our fore- 
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mothers enjoyed artless pratlings concerning continental travel. That 
was the day when the published sermon flourished. It made no differ- 
ence apparently if the sermon was trite or dull, it found a public. ‘The 
second-hand book-shop tells us that, and the old library reiterates it. 
It is to that generation of thought that Mr. Kennard belongs. His 
book, printed and bound so pleasantly in the fashion that Mr. William 
Morris set, is an anachronism. 

The essays havea renee - air as tho their author had worked hard 
overthem. Hetried strenuously to catch from heaven an inspiration, 
and after infinite mental gymnastics he brought to earth a platitude. 
The essay on ‘‘ The Unity of Art’’ begins : 

‘* Man is essentially constructive, instrumentally analytic. The differ- 
ence between the constructive and the analytic is the difference between 
regarding a thing from the totality aspect, the constituent elements of 
the thing existing only as parts and receiving meaning only through 
the whole ; and the way of regarding a thing as a group of elements, 
the total existing to be analyzed, the element only being real.”’ 

It is evident that a man must have a firm conviction that he and his 
readers are both destined to have long lives as a basis for writing a pas- 
sage like the foregoing. Rollo’s father would have enjoyed this book. 
It comes some fifty or sixty years too late, that is all. 


A MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN OF THE NORTH- 
LAND. 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY By Ralph Connor. 1:2mo, cloth. Fleming 
H. Revell Company 

HE Rev. Charles W. Gordon, pastor of a young church in Winni- 

peg, betrays much of himself in his novels. ‘* The Man of Glen- 

garry’’ is a legitimate successor to *‘ The Sky Pilot ” and ‘‘ Black 

Rock,’’ which secured him, under the zom de plume of Ralph Connor, 
the swift fame that leaps to the author 








of to-day who strikes a new and effec- 
tive note. Mr. Gordon does this by 
his fresh portraiture of men and wo- 
men of that Eastern peninsula of On- 
tario known as the Indian Land and 
comprising Glengarry County. The 
Macdonald gang of Glengarry men 
was famous. The converted giant 
who dominated it would take ‘no 
man who could not behave himself.” 
** Behaving himself’? meant taking no 
more whisky than a man could carry, 
and refusing all invitations to fight 
unless ‘* necessity was laid upon him.”’ 
His own brother, Macdonald Dubh, 
was the one who resented such re- 

















strictions the most. Hisson, Ranald, 





is ‘* The Man from Glengarry.” 
In the evolution of this stalwart 


“RALPH CONNOR.” 


youth’s career, Ralph Connor handles with somewhat varying suc- 
cess the tenacious virility of the Scotch and Scottish Presbyterianism 
transplanted to the aboriginal roughness of life, the isolation of virgin 
forest and stream, and the fisticuffs of shanty-men in Canada. At 
times simple, strong, and incisively graphic, he is at other times weak 
and commonplace in style and narrative. 

The opening of the storyis Homeric and of fine quality. There is 
nothing in this book comparable to the fights. They are spiritual and 
physical ; and if the former are closer to Mr. Gordon’s heart, the latter 
are pictured by his pen with a more passionate intensity. Macdonald’s 
gang, drifting down the river chanting their Gaelic boat-song, find three 
solid miles of logs blocking their way, driven there by Dan Murphy’s 
gang. They repair to an adjoining river tavern and are soon embroiled 
in the loveliest fight in the world, the Glengarry men outnumbered by 
the ‘‘Irish Papishes”’ six toone. A great bully of a French Canadian 
who aspires to the position of ‘‘ boss of the river’’ deals the fierce father 
of Ranald a crushing blow by leaping into the air and lashing out with 
his feet. ‘Then he stamps with ecstasy on his prostrate foe. Macdonald 
Dubh and his seventeen-year-old stripling swear vengeance. But before 
Macdonald dies, a year later, from the effects of this maltreatment, the 
admirable wife of the minister, Mrs. Murray, has procured his conver- 
sion, and that he may say the Lord's prayer without turning it into a 
curse, he forgives, as he hopes to be forgiven. Ranald is also converted 
through Mrs. Murray’s influence and later saves Lenoir’s life in lieu of 
avenging his father by taking it. 

The life in the woods of these shanty-men affords the most delectable 
reading in ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry.” The author handles men and 
manners in the raw. Mrs. Murray, an admirable figure, undoubtedly 
has her prototype in the author’s mother. Mary Robertson Gordon 
taught philosophy at Mount Holyoke when she was twenty, and declined 
the principalship later to marry a young Scotch clergyman and retire 
with him to the wild isolation of the backwoods. 

After his father’s death Ranald goes to Quebec, and like the good 
boy of Sabbath-school literature is so faithful to his employer as to be 
offered a partnership in the concern, which he declines because he has 
discovered a questionable strain in that employer’s business methods. 
He falls in love with his employer's daughter, and, altho he loses her, 
gets a far finer girl. 

In one or two places predestination rears its grisly head, notably at 
Cameron’s funeral, where a Scotch elder insists on the mourners not 
forgetting that, by all the rules they recognize, the departed, who had 
lost his life in saving a drunken river-man’s, and who was singularly 
clean and kindly, is forever damned. ' 
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The Stone Method 


“‘Good for Bad Health; Not Bad for Good Health.” 


We are successfully teaching men and women in every part of the world The 
Stone Method of Scientific Physical Gulture. It requires only 15 to 20 minutes 
time each day in your own room, just before retiring, or upon arising. No apparatus 
whatever is required, and you will be put to no expense aside from our modest fee. 
Individual instruction is given in every case, which is based on the pupil’s present 
condition, habits, mode of living, and the object which he wishes to attain. By The 
Stone Method of concentrated exertion, more exercise is actually obtained in 20 
minutes, than by the use of apparatus for two hours. The exercises are rational, 
moderate and are taught by an instructor who is thoroughly versed in physiology, 
and who has been prominent in athletics and athletic training for 31 years. 
The Stone Method does not overtax the heart. Our pupils are of 
both sexes and range in age from 12 to 85 years. 

Gonscientiously and systematically follow our instructions and 
we can promise you a fine, strong, well-developed physique 
which bears every evidence of perfect manhood or 
womanhood; a clear brain; a light step; a splendid 
circulation that will make itself known in a ruddy 
complexion; bright eyes; sound, easy- working 
lungs, with plenty of room in which to expand; an 
increased appetite; good digestion; an active 
liver; sound, restful sleep; a cheerful disposition; 
an erect carriage. In a word, greater 
strength, better health, longer life. 


Mr. Frederick W. Stone, Director of Athletics 
of The Stone School of Scientific Physical 
Culture has been director of Athletics of Columbia 
College, The Knickerbocker Athletic Association, 
New York, (afterwards called Manhattan Athletic 
Association ) and is at present director of athletics 
in the Chicago Athletic Association. At the age of 
51 years, he is still a physically perfect man. He 
established the world’s record for 100 yards sprint 
(9 4-5 seconds); he has been before the public 
31 years as an athlete and trainer of athletes, and, 
it must be admitted, is thoroughly qualified to teach 
others the science of self-development. 


It is the duty, and should be the pleasure, of 
every mother to take a course in scientific physical 
culture, not alone for the benefit which would 
result to her own health, but that she may in turn 

instruct her children, and bring them up to be strong, 
healthy, robust men and women. You will be interested 
in following extract from our everyday mail: 


Brookline, New Hampshire, July 13, 1901. 

“I broke down completely in health, from long continued overwork. 
After spending, in travel and on physicians the savings of years, to no 
effect, I resolved to place myself under your instructions. Should these 
words come to the eye or ear of others who may be all broken down from 
nervous exhaustion, | trust they will avail themselves of my experience, 
and place themselves without delay under your care. Thanking you 
again for your kindly consideration and the great help you have been to 
me, | am, Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

VIRGINIA DOX, 

Missionary and College Agent. 





























































Illustrated booklet and measure- 
ment blank sent FREE. Address 


The Stone School of Scientific 
Physical Culture, 
1662 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 
See our ads in December number of Harper’s, Review of 


Review's, Outlook, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Bookkeeper, Every- 
body’s, Success, Smart Set and others. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


“John Forsyth’s Aunt.”—Eliza Orme White. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

“By the Waters of Sicily.”— Norma Lorimer. 
(James Pott Company, $1.75.) 

“Amata.”"—From the German of Richard Voss, 
by Roger S. Boutell. (Neale Publishing Co., $1.) 

“The Christ of the Red Planet.”—Eleanor Kirk. 
(Author and publisher.) 

“The Practise of Typography.”—Theodore Low 
De Vinne. (The Century Co.) 

“The Foot-Ball Calendar.”—Designed by E. B. 
Bird, drawings by I. B. Hazelton. (R. H. Russell.) 

“From Death to Life.” 
Abbey Press, $1.50.) 

“The Owl and the Woodchuck.” 
bett. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

“The Princess of the Purple Palace.”—William 
M. Graydon. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.10.) 

“The Divine Origin of Christianity.”—Richard 
S. Storrs. (The Pilgrim Press, $2.00.) 

“Lazarre.”"—Mary H.Catherwood. (Bowen Mer- 
rill Company, $1.50.) 


Harry Marchner. (The 


Walter Bab- 


“The Apostles of the Southeast.”"—Frank T. Bul- 


ler. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.20.) 


“Other Worlds.”—Garret P. Serviss. (D. Apple- | 


ton & Co., $1.20.) 

“Aguinaldo.”—Edwin Wildman. (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.20.) 

“With ‘Bobs’ and Kruger."—F. W. Unger. 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., $2.00.) 

“Plantation Songs.”—Eli Sheppard. (R. H. Rus- 
sell.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
Sea Rhapsody. 


By RICHARD BURTON. 
1. 


By day, the tremble of the boat, 

As the engine throbs like a human heart ; 

The tang of the untainted air, salt, free, 

Roaming long leagues of brine ; 

The tidal lift and the slow swing, now the craft 
buries her nose in the billows; 

The sky of central blue, tapering down to misty 
opal at the sea line, 

And all around, the unsteady sapphire of the 
ocean, 


At night, snug in the cabin, cheerful with lamps, 
with food and drink and the talk of cronies: 
Hard by, the friendly lights of the ships ; 
Far above, aloof, the homeless flicker of stars 
In their high, impenetrable places. 


Ill. 


Then sleep, ’midst the rock of the waves, 
To dream of dear ones distant on land, 
Witha sense of lesion from all the ways of earth, 
A return to savage, sane realities: 
The tameless revels of strange, marine creatures ; 
‘The hoarse voices of winds and waters. 
The hidden treasures of the deep, 

Wide-scattered, inestimable, not to be named. 
The face of tan, the boy’s heart, 
The lost yet inextinguishable gust of youth, ex- 

uitant once more. 


IV. 
Old Earth, the mother, sends forth her sons 
To adventure with the ancient, hoar, gammer 
sea ; 
Ever hereafter, as they come back and walk 








For RieAtenathens 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Grecory Dov e, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘I have 
frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion and ner- 
vous } pena wna and find the result so satisfactory that 
I shall continue it.’’ 
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“ 
A Common Sense Policy 


clear in its terms, with no confusing technicalities, 
is issued by The Prudential. It amounts simply to 
this: You pay the premiums promptly, and we 
pay the policy at once, in the event of satisfactory 
proof of death. Cost moderate. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT. 





HOME OFFICE, 
NEWARK, N, J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





“g thas THe 
, STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
i 


Without committing myself to any action, J 
Shall be glad to receive, free, particulars and 
rates of Policies. 


Dept. R 























DANNER 
SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


PATENT BENDING 
are the only ones built on the 
Unit System having 
Adjustable Shelves, 
40 Styles, Sliding Doors and 
Catalog “8.” Consultation Leaf 


Send for Catalog “‘A.” 
THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., Canton, O. 





Revolving Book Cases, 

















A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate 
its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with 
rices, etc. Largest and most 

stock of second-hand Typewriters of any housein the trade. Ma- 

bm - hey privilege of inspection. Titleto every machine guaranteed 


~N York. 5N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md 

EIGHT (Rea Bromfield Street. Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kanens City 

STORES § 124 Lafalie &t.. , TL 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
(482 Diamond Pine tabu rgh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 
























Licurt your store, church, home and streets with the 


M. & M. Incandescent 
Gasoline Gas Lamp 


The best on the market; approved by Insurance 
Underwriters ; absolutely safe; cheaper and better 


than electricity or ordinary coal gas. No dirt, 
smoke, or odor: Portable. Simple; easily taken 
care of; nothing to get out of order. Every 


lamp ‘guaranteed. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Reliable agents wanted. Territory 


protected. Write at once. Good opportunity. 


ACORN BRASS COMPANY, 
18 Jefferson St., Chicago. 


ROT EIES: 
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The dusty, fevered streets, and bargain in the 

marts, 

And sicken with heat and the sight of men, 

Will they carry at heart a cool, quieting thought, 

And yearn betimes for the ocean’s open roads, 

For the rigors and raptures of the sailor life, 

The footless trail, the horizon’s lovely lure, the 
sting and lull 

Of elemental water wastes, 

Restless, that yet bring rest. 


In Atlantic Monthly. 


An Idle Day. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


This day will I cast off the coil 

Of aging worry and of toil. 

And seek the soothing soul-caress 
Of Idleness. 


For sometimes it is well to be 

Both body-free and spirit-free, 

To own no gyve, no cincturing wall, 
No thrall at all. 


The harper wind strides o’er the hill ; 

His truant will I make my will; 

Two jovial comrades, forth we hie 
Beneath the sky. 


We loiter ; who shall cry us “nay”? 

We hasten; who shall bid us stay ? 

By stream or woodland-side we brood, 
As suits our mood. 


And ah, the golden grain I reap 
From this one long, from this one deep 
Day-dwelling, in the dream-duress 

Of Idleness ! 


I slough the husk of discontent, 

And feel no longer hedged and pent ; 

I look on all that round me lies 
Wita saner eyes. 

I gather from the bounteous earth 

A quiet joy, an inner mirth; 

And life, where’er I passalong, 
Seems set to song. 


—In November Lipfincott’s Magazine. 





Song. 
By ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


I follow Song,— 

Unto the utmost east I follow Song. 

Song dawns with day, it dreams with dusk, 
It lights the happy stars upon their way, 

It calms the wild, weird fears that throng: 
I follow Song. 


I follow Song. 

There youth and love go laughing, hand in hand; 
There sorrow, joy, and hope and tears, 

Are of one gentle, weeping, sister band, 

Sent to illumine man’s impassioned years: 

I follow Song. 


I follow Song. 

O Death, made dear by sweetest melody, 
Come thou at noon or night, Igo 

Fondly to thy embrace, so thou wilt show 
Unto my soul the Soul of Poetry : 

I follow Song. 


—In November Aflantic Monthly. 
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The Standard of Excellence—s8th Year. 


GAZE’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 
122 DAYS, $975 
Leaving on North German Lloyd Express 
Steamers, Jan. 25, Feb. 22, March 22, 1902, 
Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Greece, 
and Italy. Itineraries embracing every interesting 
and historical spot on the Mediterranean and in the 
Orient. Berths reserved in advance for 


GAZE’S NILE SERVICE 
For rates and particulars apply to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 
7113 Broadway, New York 





No. 907.......+. $5.00 


Men's Box Calf, Weath- 


Men's Box Calf, Weath- 
er- proof, Pure Wool 


er-proof, Double Wool 


Felt Innersole, Round Felt Innersole, French 
Toe—plain. 


Toe—tip. 


Mo. O90......00- $6.00 No. 916......++. $6.00 
Men's Box Calf, Weath- 
er-proof, Double Wool 
Felt Innersole, Round 
Toe—tip. 





* Street shoes for men and women in fit 

Doi and appearance are above criticism. 
= efele warmth, ease, and weather-proofness 
a veritable luxury. 


Women's Vici Kid, Weather- 
proof, Double Wool Felt In- 
nersole, Full Round Toe—tip. 





All of these, both Men's and 
Women's have a fine French 
Piannel Lining. 





For 


They stand alone. 





The new catalogue which describes and pictures 42 styles of HOUSE and 
STREET Shoes for women, men, and children, is sent FREE on application 





DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., "9 West 25 sire 




















The “Practical” Trousers Hanger and Press 


Doubles the capacity of closet, is substantial and 
elegant and keeps the trousers “‘ Smooth as if 
Ironed.”’ A set of 6 Trousers Hangers and 3 Closet 
Rods sent express paid for $5.00. Single Trousers 
Hangers, 75c.; Single Rods, 25c., postpaid. For One 
Dollar we willsend one trousers hanger and one rod, 
and afterward the balance of the set for Four Dollars. 


We refund your money any time within 60 
days if you are not satisfied; goods being re- 
turnable at our expense. 


Our 100-page illustrated booklet Free on request. 





'Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 
ara Every detail patented. 
Sold by dealers,or write Infringements prosecuted. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept 89, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


The New Sun Typewriter 


A Revelation 


A Type-Bar Machine 
Highest Speed 
Lightest Touch 
Visible Writing 
Universal Keyboard 
Beautiful Work 


















PRICE, $25.00 
The Sun Typewriter Co. 




















than mere sightseeing. 
FIRS f AMERICAN ART TOUR starts December 27 


ypean Itineraries Now Ready 











Eure a 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Ithaca, N.Y. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY C0., 489 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 239 Broadwey New York 
Temple-Clasp Eyeglasses. 
H Tours for those who have 
: : Bri t with Electric Attachment, F 
University Travel dxreincresstniravci| Brews pact with mectreAnocunent, ori » 


of the past years equals it. Fit by mail 
guaran .. Good solicitors make great in- 
comes. Exclusive territory a‘ signed, 


Co., 323 Cox Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





Readers of Tue Litzexaxy Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. | 
a: | ; > ; > DISCOVERY of the EDISON 

i au Going lo Buy A Story of the Present Czar and His item | ( 

| Father.—Frederic Febvre, of the Comédie-Fran- a o re}, @) C3 RAP la 
| Gaise, narrates in the Paris Gau/ois an anecdote, 
The Ostermoor | which was told to him at Arcadia, in Russia, dur- Brought happiness 
7 | ing a professional tour ten years ago. It is re- to thousands. 
printed in 7he Courrier des Etats-Unis, and is as 


Mattress, $15.) 








“A Frenchman, visiting a fashionable concert 
garden, stopped a passing Russian officer and 
asked for a light for his cigar, which had gone 
out. The officer, after a moment's hesitation, 
handed his own cigar to the Frenchman, and 
looked on with a smile of resignation at the lat- 
ter’s frantic efforts to get a light. 

“*VYou are French, I believe?’ said the officer. 





BECAUSE PATENT ELASTIC FELT is the mod- 
ern mattress; the improvement that was bound to come 
to take the place of the old kinds, which people ad to 
use when there was nothing better or more economical 
than feathers or hair. 





BECAUSE it is healthier. Impervious to moisture, 
absolutely vermin-proof; a purely vegetable fibre 


highly elastic, it cannot possible carry such emt of f} “‘Not only French, but from Toulouse!’ 

filthy diseases as the choicest hair—from dead horses— Os ta sie A re Bi cae 

is liable to. > this your first visit to Russia! NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO 
“* ¥es.’ 





“*Ah! now I understand why you did not sa- 
lute the tall gentleman in uniform who was with 


BECAUSE it wears better. Never mats, gets out of 
shape nor grows lumpy ; and doesn’t have to be “ done 
over ’’ every few years as a// hair mattresses must. The ? ee aR - ; 
airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, each of the full size of 9 | ee hen you asked me tor a light. : 
the mattress, are laid on the bottom of the tick, then J | The tall gentleman? I did not notice him. 
the top and sides are closed in around them. They —} Who is he?’ 


are constructed not stuffed. “*The Emperor,’ replied the officer, at last re- ij) MODERN TIMES 

BECAUSE such people as the Astors, the Iselins, the | gaining possession of his cigar. t HAVE NOT PRODUCEDITS 
Vanderbilts and scores of others —_ well known, “* Are you sure? | EQUAL FOR AMUSEMENT 
who are good judges and aren't bothered by matters of “*Perfectly. He happens to be my father.’ ”"— AND INSTRUCTION. 


pn mgt them. ‘Their testimonials are in “ The Test Ff Translation made for THe LYVERARY DIGEST. Nine Styles from $10.00 to $100.00—Catalogues 
of Time. at all dealers, 

‘ NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
BECAUSE it is the best tp be had at any price, and ney nite Sate, MERTEN femmes: Chante OOhed 
/ can get my money back if I am not satisfied a/ter ‘ a: Wake Acanns. aS ° 


trying one thirty nights—express charges paid both MORE OR LESS PU NGENT. Fore ign De partme nt, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 


ways. 





| 
| 








| Not His First Love.—SHE: “I suppose you} 





BECAUSE no dealer can sell it. I am not going to 








be fooled by the claims that there is something else J} will commit suicide if I refuse you?” 
( | 

+E sn ee ee, but shall send my | HE: “That has been my custom.”—November 
1 . , 4 Smart Set. 
yt Price List on Regular Sizes | 
i J fet Stectes wide, 2510-8825) qq || Tt Had.—Piner Doctor: “Has the trouble] IPE Incandescent 
; A 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., ia Ke 6 feet | reached an acute stage?” 1 | / Gasoline Lamps 
: 3 inches : ‘ ; 

} 4feet wide - - - 40 lbs.,- 13.35 lon SECOND DOCTOR: “I should say it had I’ve OYA | 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., - 15.00) °"S bees cia , are the best 

‘ vege elaite< ave aie 

i Made in two parts 50c. extra. Special sizes at special prices. [| paid him forty-six visits and I haven’t receiveda for you to buy, because they 
3 cent on account ! "— Puck. mS J give the most brilliant light. 
4 We Prepay All Express Charges | 100 to 600 Candle Power 
' ™ without smoke or omen or 

' Whatever you do, at least “ raat oe ? @ danger, and at a cost of less 
' eend for ous fres?s page book What He Wanted. “Please I want a pennorth | y | a er, and at a cost ¢ 
i ‘‘ The Test of | of—er—er—I want—er—er—" if A Half Cent a Day 
eG Time “Have you forgotten what you came for?” ° f for average use. We make | 
‘ - 


both “ Over-” and “ Under- 
“Yes, that’s what I want.” Generator”? Lamps; Chandeliers, Pendants, 
“What?” Wall Brackets, Side and Table Lamps, 
at? 
From $3.50 Upward 
| “Camphor.”—Aoonshine. Arc, Street Pe poe pore ys ames of handsome 
| designs, for indoor and outdoor lighting. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St. we Out" ONE MATCH LAMP beat them 
. S ) se : al t I 2aicohc ights like gas ; the mos 
- _— her: | Sic Transit.—CLARA (examining new triumphs eet ome “ oy gasoline lighting appa- 
We have cushioned 96,000 Churches. Send Sor our book, | ¢ dentistry in John’s mouth): “Why, John, ratus yet made. Send for new catalogue. 
pas Hc T™E CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 


1202.2. Fourth St., Canton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


buying now or not. 
wutifully illustrated. 
Write your name on a post- 
MARK al and address it to 





| 
whether you are thinking of | 
} 





they’re temporary fillings !” 





JOHN: “Yes, dear; temporary fillings in tem- 








porary teeth in a temporary man. What’s the 


For the Home, Library, Sick Room, Studio, Office, School Room: | | “S¢ Of putting anything permanent into a mouth 


pean THE STANDORETTE Mark forty-five years old ?"—Zife. 


Invalid’s _atene Easel, Reading 
Stand, Book Rest, Music Stand, Cara . 

Stand, Sewing Stand, Drawing All the Difference.—The following conversa- 
Board, all in one handsome , é : 
plece of furniture. Com- | | tion took place during a recent election in Cum- 
paesiy folded ; shipped $ 
in box 2% x 21 x 2X. berland between two free and independent elec- 





THE STANDARD | 
Sectional Book Case 


Thousands in use. Always com 

plete, but never finished. Grows 
with your library. Has disappear 
ing glass doors. Absolutely dust 























Price, per section. without door, 
only $1.00, with door, $1.75 
Freight prepaid. Solddirect from factory 

Senc fod Winetraied eataloree No. 85 


THE STANDARD MFG, €0., Little Falls, N.Y 







tors: 


“Wot’s these ’er Socialists, Jack?” questioned 








Thousands f th h nal 

in use giv- one oO e other. 

St a4 TEN SALESMEN WANTED. 

of satisfac- “Well,” replied the other, “it’s this way. If ver Having enlarged our business we need ten more travelers 
tion. Shi c tent zt for 1902, and will receive applications from capable men until 
proval, | freight aid had two carriages and two horses, you’d give me | Dec, 15th. Jewelry experience unnecessary. We sell staple 
not ie hs ‘ seeks to all classes of stores on very liberal terms. 





refunded. anny ad Fomor f 
are automatic. Made of steeltubing. Fin- 
ished oxidized, nickel plated, white or black 
enameled. Handsome booklet free. 





one, wouldn’t yer?” American Standard Jewelry Co., Detroit, Mich. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Save Time and Worry. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 
Everything in Dry Goods and Furnishings. 
tern or ! pereapeiees,, Lis copies en THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN COo., - DETROIT, MICH. 
McALLIST ER, } Mfg. Optician. 49 Nasanu St., N.¥ eA LPL 
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MAKE MONEY EVENINGS. 


Men employed during the day can make money even- 
ings giving public exhibitions with Magic Lan- 
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“Just think I would,” replied Bill. 

“An’ if you’d two fields, you’d give me one, 
wouldn’t yer ?” 

“You bet I would,” said Bill. 

“You're a Socialist, Bill—a born Socialist. If 
you’d two pigs you’d give me one, wouldn’t yer?” 

“Nay, I wouldn’t,” replied Bill. “Before I’d give 





yer one I’d fight yer for it!” 
Bill had two pigs.—77- Bits. 





Up - to - Date, — SUNDAY - SCHOOL TEACHER: 
“What was the last thing that God created?” | 
LITTLE GIRL: “The Joneses baby.”—7he Wo- 


man’s Journal. 


Syndicate Criticism.—FIRST DRAMATIC CRITIC: 
“That was an awfully dull play last night.” 
SECOND DRAMATIC CRITIC: “Wasn’t it? It was 
all I could do to keep from saying so in the paper.” 


—Life. 





Self-centered.—“Isn’t that a brigantine that’s 
just coming up?” inquired the first passenger. | 

“I think not,” replied the seasick man nearby. | 
“I don’t remember having eaten a brigantine.”— 
The Philadelphia Press. 








Explicit. “Aw, 
Blank Street from heah, me boy?” 


STRANGER: how’lllI go to} 

Boy: “I s’pose you’ll do it wit’ de same duck 
waddle dat I saw yer comin’ ’long der street wit’ 
jus’ now.”— Zhe Chicago Daily News. 


Advice.—E. Z. ONE: “And now, sir, having paid | 
the fee you require, what is your ‘incomparable | 
method that enablesany one to save $50 a week ’?” 

A. BEAT: “Get a job that pays you $50a week 
and don’t spend any of it."—Zhe Chicago Daily 
News. 
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Like an Employee,—When the night-watch- 
man found a strange man stealing funds from the 
vault of the bank his indignation knew no bounds. 
“You've got your nerve!” exclaimed the watch- 


man. .“Anybody’d think you was employed here, | 


Advertising.— NOVELIST (desperately): “Un. | 


actually !"—Puck. 





less my book succeeds at once,I shail starve to 
death !” 

PUBLISHER (cordially): “My dear sir, I com- 
mend your resolution. Nothing you could do | 


would better advertise your work, I think.”—Zv/e. 





Cause and Effect.—UNCLE: 
crying for, Georgie?” 


“What are you 


GEORGIE : “Teacher caned me because I was the | 


STENOGRAPHERS 


will obtain Best Results : 
and Createst Speed by using 


Dixon's Stenographer Pencils 


Made 
especially for 
Shorthand 
requirements. 
Mention this publica- 
tion and send 10c, for 
samples worth double 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 

























A $198 Music Box for $2 Down! | 


Even if you cannot play a single musical instrument; even if others about you 
cannot play, you can always, at any time that suits your pleasure, enjoy an un- 
limited variety of the sweetest music from this wonderful Music Box and 


AT A COST OF ONLY 25 CENTS PER DAY TO DIGEST READERS. 


In order to place this superb instrument within easy reach of LITERARY DIGEST 
readers, we make the remarkable offer of this $198 Music Box for only $100, 
payable $2 with coupon below, and the balance in instalments of $8 per month. 





ANTIQUE OAK CASE. 
Ideal Sublime Harmonie 


We offer to LirerAry DiGceEst readers for the next tew weeks 
a limited number of Ideal Sublime Harmonie Interchangeable cylinder 
music boxes, playing 24 tunes, with four cylinders with six tunes each 
in a handsomely finished Oak or Mahogany cabinet 30 inches long by 
15 wide and 11 high, with drawer to hold three cylinders. This instru- 
ment is self-acting, being operated by means of two powerful springs, 
giving a range of twenty minutes with one winding. Each cylinder 
plays six tunes in rotation, and each tune can be made to repeat at will ; 
the tempo can be regulated by means of a lever. Additional cylinders 
of six tunes each can be had at any time from our regular stock lists, 
or made to order with any tunes desired. 

The Ideal Music Boxes are remarkably fine, being the best and 
most durable made. 

The tone of the Ideal Sublime Harmonie is of great depth and 
volume, as this instrument has two combs or keyboards, while the 
execution of the music is remarkably brilliant, owing to the large 
number of pins in the cylinders. These instruments are not liable to 
get out of order, and we guarantee them for one year, but with ordinary 
care they will last a lifetime. 

We will ship this Music 
Box by freight or express 
on trial for ten days; if 
not satisfactory or as rep- 
resented, it can be re- 
turned at ourexpense. De- 
livered f. 0. b. New York. 


JACOT MUSIC 
BOX COMPANY, 


39 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Sign and send us the following coupon 





JACOT MUSIC BOX CO., 
39 Union Square, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: J enclose $2.00, in return for 
which please send me, f.0.b. New York, an Ideal 
Sublime Harmonie Music Box and four cylinders 
(24 tunes), as advertised in THE LITERARY DIGEST 
of October 26th. J agree to pay the balance ($98.00) 
in monthly installments of eight dollars ($8.00) each. 
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only one—boo-hoo—able to answer a question to- 
day.” 

UNCLE (indignantly): 
poor boy! What was the question?” 

GEORGIE (between sobs): “Who put the bent 
Tit-Bits. 


“This is scandalous, my 


pin in teacher’s chair ?”— 


Quits!—A wealthy foreigner, intent upon a 
day’s outing, wanted to hire a dealer’s best horse 
and trap, but not knowing his man the dealer de- 
murred at trusting them in his hands. Deter- 
mined to have his drive, the gentleman proposed 
paying for the horse and the vehicle, promising to 
sell them back at the same price when he returned. 
To that the other saw no objection, so his cus- 
tomer’s wants were supplied and off he went.” He 


was back in time at the stables, his money reim- 





bursed according to contract, and he turned to go. 
“Hold on!” 


forgotten to pay for the hire.” | 


exclaimed the dealer, “you have 
“My dear sir,” was the cool reply “there was no | 
hiring in the case. I have been driving my own 
horse and trap all day.” 
And he left the dealer to his sorrowful reflec- 


tions.— 77t-Bits. 





Bobby’s Composition on Parents.—Parents 
are things most boys have to look after them, 
Parents consist of 
Pas talk a good deal about what 
they are going to do, but mostly its Mas that 


Most girls also have parents. 
Pas and Mas. 





make you mind. 
Once there was a | 
His 
There was work to be 


Sometimes it is different tho. 
boy came home.from college on vacation. 
parents lived on a farm. 
done on the farm. Work on a farm always has 
to be done early inthe morning. This boy didn’t 
getup. His sister goes to the stairway and calls: 

“Willie, ’tisa beautiful morning. Rise and list 
to the lark.” 

The boy didn’t say anything. Then Ma calls: 

“William, it is time to get up. Your breakfast 
is growing cold.” 

The boy kept right on, not saying anything. 
Then his Pa puts his head in the stairway, and 
says he: 

“Bill!” 

“Coming, sir!” says the boy. 

I know a boy that hasn’t got any parents. He 
But I 
However, I 


goes in swimming whenever he pleases. 
am going toestick to my parents. 
don’t tell them so, ’cause they might get it into 
their heads thatI couldn’t get along without them. 
Says this boy to me: : 

“Parents are a nuisance; they aren’t what 
they’re cracked up to be.” 

Says Itohim: 

“Just the same, I find ’em handy to have. Par- 
ents have their failings, of course, like all of us, 
but onthe whole I approve of ’em.” 

Once a man says to me: 

“Bobby, do you love your parents?” 

“Well,” says I, “I’m not a-quarreling with ’em.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


A Suggestion,— 
' In times, now antiquated. 
When simple folk awaited 
With appetite unsated, some feast of fancy new, 
They read without restriction 
Each masterpiece of fiction 
And little cared for diction if the heroine was true. 
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It is the 


thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible the 


beautiful pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition in which 
are published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens 


—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 44 x 63 inches, and not thicker than 
an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 


set. Thackeray’s Works, 14 volumes ; 
25 volumes. 


Handsomely bound in the following styles : 
$1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. 
sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers. 


Dicken’s Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, 


Also sets in cases in special bindings. For 
Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., Dept. H, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 





READ 


Lung & Muscle Culture 


The most instructive book ever published on the vital subject of 


AIR AND EXERCISE 


Nature’s remedy for ALL ILLS. Book is fully illustrated, and 
accurately describes correct and incorrect breathing. Also contains 
other valuable information. Sent postpaid on receipt of 10Gs 

Over 125,000 already sold 
P. von BOECKMANN, R.S., 30 E. 17th St., Hartford Bidg. 


NEW YORK 

















$1.00 Worth of Music 


for 10 Cts. 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
you without charge four 
splendid musical com- 
positions, two vocal and 
two instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00 
With them we wili send four portraits of great com- 
posers and four large reproductions of famous paint- 
ings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustratious, and more biographies 
of composers than any other. It is for general home 
use and enjoyment, as well as for students. Send 
your name and address, and ten cents ‘n stamps to 
pay for postage and wrapping. Mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
78 Fifth Avenue, - = New York 

















LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
IN —e 


STUDY | INSTRUCT 
LAW “established in 1992. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines 
theory and practice. Text books used are same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home. Three Courses—Regular 
College Course, Post Graduate and Business 
Law Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence Sehool of 
Law, Reaper Block, Chicago. 


EUS LISS LY 


is one of the surest roads to those 

con yore! — with the 
firm that will give you an under- 
aS of the business and fit 
you for positions of greater trust 
and responsibility. Get practical 
instruction from men actively 
engaged in the business. Write 
for terms for individual instruc- 


von Manhattan Re 
mutes ons Suite 28: 100 Nassau Sty WY, | 150 Nassat 8 ons Suite 28: 100 Nassau Sty WY, | 
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Our e Soteats 3 IG N while stu 






















s rerteoy 
2 adying 3 
3: OR NEAL D DESIGN—Taught by z 
> Mea Aviite for new free circular illus- = 
= trated by students. International Corres- = 
5 pondence Schools, Box 1202, Scranton, Pa. 5 
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AUTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1880. Unique 
# in position and success. Revision and criticism 








of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70, 5th Ave. N.Y.C.ty. 
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= In days when books were fewer, Does your Library Lack a Standard History of France? 
= “Sussanan - A warded Before the paid reviewer If so it is Deficient in an Important Particular. 
Gold Impaled as with a skewer an author on his pen, 


1 ann 
They’d greedily devour 33 /g % off. $1.00 Down. 
Medal The novel of the hour, The most absorbing and authoritative story of 


At Paris Exposition || No “signed opinion” sour upset their judgment French history.. Its pages read like a fasci- 
then nating romance. 


7 
FREE! The wine that brimmed the beaker Has Your Libra ry 
bm po naneg ag ae Refreshed the thirsty seeker, Th is Maste rpiece ? 
RT 











the beautiful But wine to-day is weaker to suit the modern 
PERRY PICTURES at . 5 
published at ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. For critics only flatter 
120 for $1.00 on paper 5% by 8. Mention Dicest and 
send two-cent stamp for catalog and we will send these The goblet or the platter, 


two pictures absolutely free: Sistine Madonna, || The viands are no matter if the plate or bow! be 


& 
Baby Stuart. , 
Or send 2sc. for 25 pictures for Children. chased, O m 
Or 25c. for 25 Bible Pictures. 
Or 25c. for 25 Art Pictures. They cleared with hungry ardor 


Or 25c. for these five Extra Size Pictures, on 











paper 10 by 12: = ‘ The literary larder, Translated by ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
omen ian, a And welcomed fare of bard or romancer with a| Full of vigor, deep insight, and remarkable pen 
Angel Heads. soatios ictures of French history from the earliest times 
smile, Pp ry 
PR pn omg to-day and you will want several sets | | Old tales of battle gory, 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 487, Malden, Mass. Of sentiment or glory, 
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| ‘They read but for the story,—we criticize the 

THE NEW EDITION OF | ore | 
ety: B. 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR | Ye writers of the present 
READY REFERENCE. Who fain would win a pleasant 


(Albeit evanescent) and profitable fame, 








Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 

Plates throughout. 

‘THE entire work has been re- 
vised and its scope ex- 
menos many new = 

tures added, new maps made onthe ee. q . 

expressly for it, and the complete history of the world’s —JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. in Life. 

past brought up to the close of the century. 
The a of these ne po yoy" of the choicest —_ 
excerpts in the very words 0 e best historians, cover ‘ - 

ing the history of all countries and subjects. Current Events. 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced 
and systemized, so that historical information upon all 
subjects may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor Foreigen 
and thought by its plan of ‘‘ Ready Reference.” gn. 

Itis simply unapproachablein the following features : THE FRANCO-TURKISH DIFFICULTY 


I. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 


With fiction would you wile us 
And cleverly beguile us? j 


Then write it with a sty/us and we’ll greet it with 





acclaim. 























its Literature. November 4.—The French Chamber of Deputies | FRANCOIS PIERRE QUILLAUME QUIZOT 
il. 7 San and ter & Unique sustains the Government’s action in sending | Statesman, Author, and Greatest of French Historians 
m md Philo. wd = intereReleth ‘ 4 th a fleet to Turkey, by a vote of 305 to 77. | No history in the world is more full of charm, stirring 
+ Ihe sophy, the Inter-Kelations, an je " ‘ incident, and important facts than the histor of France. 
Sequential Features of History. November 5.—The French squadron under Ad- | Guizot brings the historic scenes more vividly before the 
He, othee work has = — such quesapeme, miral Caillard seizes three ports on the | reader’s imagination than any other writer. 
emphasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, : Seay = 
and none can take its place because it enters upon a island of Mitylene, near Smyrna. A Masterpiece of Historical 
field never before occupied. N - Admiral Caillard land : | 
It has proved itself a boon tothestudentandadelight | November 7.—Admirai Caillard lands marines | Literature 


to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the on the island of Mitylene and seizes the cus- | 
leading schools, colleges and universities of the United : seas ender : : ‘ | M.A. BARDOUX, Member of the French Institute 
States. It is a Work for the years to come and gives the toms of Medilli without meeting resistance. in Great French Writers 7 Gulnds created a mothe 

contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, 0 N oe ch Mini | which was a revolution in the ing of history, and in the 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. November &.—The Preach Minister almcuness | manner of understanding it. Before him, the origin and 





Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- that the Porte has decided to give satisfac- foundation and the logic of French history had never been 
formation. ’ e faction in the case of the various French de- | laid bare. He had a precision and vigor of thought and an 
Experienced Solicitors Employed nai. authoritativeness. is powerful talent was constantly on 

THE Cc. A. NICHOLS co. its guard for ideas and facts, giving him that respect and 


Joy —It is semi- i sed in | calmness which every thinker must to deserve fame.” 
33 LYMAN STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. November 10.—It is semi-officially announced in -* , 
. ; Paris that, the Sultan having acceded to all CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA :—‘ As a his- 


> ; : . -», | torian he was painstaking and accurate. He was an im- 
demands of Fran¢ée, diplomatic relations will | portant figure in the history of France and of his time.” 


be d and the French adron re- 
By SIMON NEWCOMB ee ee eee ae FIRST CLASS BOOKMAKING 


called. 
o F N = t oon vetaunee, p mere = A bound in 
THER FOREIGN NEWS. || cloth, 7 clear type, class paper and 
November 4.—A detachment of thirty-two Ben- 423 ERGRA INGS. ‘No other edition contains 


3 : such a profusion of illustrations. 
gal Lancers, escorting a surveying party, are 











An Astronomy for general reading, popular 
in style, but thoroughly accurate and up 
to date. 








| 


attacked by Mahsuds, on the Indian frontier, | 
and thirteen lancers are killed. Delivered for only $1.00 Down 
e ta r S A dense fog prevails in the United Kingdom | to LITERARY DIGEST Readers 


interfering with navigation, and throwing 





We have published a special edition of this literary treas- 





business in the lar ities in fusion. ure for Lirgrary Dicust Readers exclusively. The 
A Study of the Universe. By Simon Newcoms, re- ee ee ee ee | price is $16, but we will supply i hor a short time for one- 
one gee U.S. Navy. No. gin The Science November 6.—It is reported that the German | third off, or for $10, ene $1.00 with coupon below, and 
(By aaail — 8% x 6, 332 pp., net $2.00, imperial deficit will reach 140,000,000 marks ; | the balance in monthly payments of only $2.00. 
Previous issues in The Science Series: (1) The considerable trade depression prevails. || SPECIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE COUPON. 
Study of Man. By A. C. Happon, D.Sc., M.R.1.A. November 7.—A despatch received by the State PUBLISHERS’ PLATE RENTING Co., 


Ill., $2.00. (2) The Groundwork of Science. By St. 
GrorGe Mivart, F.R.S., $1.75. (3) Rivers of North 


America. By Isragt C. Russet. Ill., $2.00. (4) Exchange . Anything for Anything.” 





280 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN :—I accept your special offer of “ Guizot’s 
nnnay | of France,” to LireRaRY DiGEst readers, 8 vol- 
0 














Earth Sculpture: igi . ich . 

Jamas Guiuir, Ill, $200 Cs) Volesnoce By J. || Our method is simple, inexpensive, effective, || WMhewuti'is had toris ful," ” PY 8 month 

G. Bonney, IIl., $2.00. (6) Bacteria. By Grorce || and without publicity. Send for it or, what is , 

ig —;. 7 Oe (7) « Book of Whales. By }| far better, send 10 cents for NAME. .....000eeeeeeeeeeres roneeeesenevenen 
. E. Bepparp, F.R.S. IIl.. $2.00. (8) An Intro- 

duction to the Comparative Physiology of the Brain, THE NATIONAL EXCHANGER BOUND. icccrciumences wickdeuckenedit 

on ae Psychology. By Jacques Logs. READY JAN, IST, heroes ———aas be mada Gis ooupen nook uate wanes 


A paper devoted entirely to making Exchanges, : i 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. New York | | 24 5¢¢ the thousands of bargains youmay make.| Publishers’ Plate Renting Co., 

: The National Exchange, Washington, D. C. | 280 Broadway, New York. 
Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Department announces the death of Li Hung 
Chang. 

November 8.—Yuan Shi Kai has been appointed 
to succeed Li Hung Chang as Viceroy of Chi 
Li, and Wang Wen Chao is appointed deputy 
Viceroy of the same province. 


November g.—Lord Salisbury speaks in the 
Guildhall, declaring that the menace to the 
Empire in South Africa will be removed so 
thoroughly that the work will not have to be 
done again. 

A letter is received from Miss Stone, the cap- 
tive missionary, recounting the hardships of 
herself and her companion, Mme. Tsilka. 





The Czar congratulates M. de Witte, the Rus- | 


sian Finance Minister, on the completion of | 
the Siberian Railway. 


November 1o.—Elections in Spain are attended 
by bloodshed and excitement ; one person is 
killed and forty wounded in Barcelona. 


Domestic. 
THE SCHLEY COURT. 
November 4.—The taking of evidence is finished ; 
Admiral Schley makes some corrections in 
and additions to his former testimony. 


November s5.—Solicitor Hanna finishes his argu- 
ment for the Government, and Captain 
Parker begins the presentation of Admiral 
Schley’s side of the case. 


November 6.—Mr. Rayner makes the closing 
argument for Admiral Schley. 


November 7.—Judge-Advocate Lemly finishes 
the closing argument on the Government 
side of the case. 


The hearing is declared ended, and the verdict 
of the court is expected some time next 
month, 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEws, 


November 5.—Seth Low and the entire city and 
county fusion ticket of New York are elected 
by about 30,000 majority. 

In New York State the Republicans are gener- 
ally successful. Ohio goes Republican by 
86,000 plurality; Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Utah, Iowa, and Massachusetts all show Re- 
publican. pluralities. Democratic gains are 
registered in Kentucky and Maryland. 

November 7.—A mutiny takes place among the 
Federal prisoners at Fort Leavenworth. 
Thirty men escape and are pursued by 
cavalry. 


November 8.—Three of the escaped convicts of 
Fort Leavenworth are shot and four others 
captured. 


November 9.—President Roosevelt appoints a 
large number of postmasters, disregarding 
the recommendations of the Republican or- 
ganization in several cases in Southern 
States. 


Senator Lodge speaks on national topics be- 
fore the. Middlesex Club, of Boston; James 
B. Dill speaks on “Trusts” before the Mer- 
chants’ Club of Chicago. 


November 10.—Two of the escaped convicts 
from Fort Leavenworth hold a sheriff and 
his deputy prisoners in a farmhouse, and ne- 
gotiate their escape, under protection of 


their prisoners ; fourteen convicts still re- 
main at large. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


November 5.—/Philippines: The United States 
Philippines conimission at Manila passes laws 
against treason. A plot to massacre the 
American Garrison at Moncada, province of 
Tarlac, Luzon, is discovered. 


November 9.—After a sharp engagement on the 
island of Samar, an American force under 
Major Waller captures a Filipino stronghold, 
two Americans being killed and twenty-six 
of the enemy; all a in the island of 
Leyte are closed to traffic. 


November 10.—A Federal Convention is being 
held in Manila, but personal bickerings have 
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Constipation & Hemorrhoids Cured by 


Entona 


THE ORIGINAL WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 


by increasing the nutrition of 
the parts through absorption 


Fifty cents a box at all Druggists or sent, carefully packed, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price: 
any bed ba) * * ba) > a) > a 


Address THz Entona Company, Dept. W, 61 Fifth Ave., New York 



































From Every State in the Union Comes Ungalified Praise for 


Reser- 

_ Monarch Malleabie Iron and Steel Ranges 
all 
copper They are made of the best quality of Refined Air-Blast Malleable Lron and 
3 Heavy Wrought Steel Plate lined with long-fiber asbestos board. Malleable Lron 
nickel Frames render all seams air-tight, dust-tight and gas-tight. Neither stove 
lated putty nor bolts are used. They cannot crack nor break, warp,nor open up in 
plate the seams. They operate as quickly and with as little fuel after ten years’ use 
Y OF 1 

as at first. They soon save in fuel and repairs to repay their entire cost. Mon- 


arch Ranges meet all requirements. May have reservoir at either end and 
choice of shelf or closet. The Monarch waterfront for heating pressure 
boiler is a marvel for quick work. Seventy-tive styles and sizes. They 
burn equally well herd coal, soft coal, lignite, wood, cobs, or any other 
fuel. Guaranteed absolutely satisfactory. 


Direct to you at Wholesale Prices. 


If your dealer does not handle Monarch Ranges we will ship the first one 
ordered from your community at the wholesale price, which is a saving of 
Heats 15 $10.00 to $25.00 from the price of any other range of steel and malleable 
s iron construction. We also allow you the privilege of thirty days’ free 
gallons trial. 
of water. FREE — Handsome Catalogue with Wholesale Prices and Full 
Particulars. 


TERRELL’S TUBULAR HEATING STOVES for either coal or wood are better 
than a base burner at one-third the expense, 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, 132 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 














YOUR HOUSE can be made uniformly comfortable by using the 


POWERS HEAT 


REGULATOR 


on your furnace. It fits any heater and is a great saver of fuel. Sent 
on trial. Highest Award at Paris Exposition. Write for free book. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., - 38 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











thus far prevented much practical work be- 
ing accomplished. 












THE SANITARY STILL 


On your kitcnen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle 
Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, U. s. 
Senator from Missouri, writes: ‘'] 
have used your Sanitary Still in my 
family and I take pleasure in re- 
commending itto all who want pure 
and palatable water. The distilled 


» DidYouEver 
> Enjoy a Meal } 


j IN BED? | 


* Not unless ¢ 

the meal was ¢ 
served upon ¢ 
a table soar- ¢ 
ranged as to extend 3 








PPP ANI, 


the use I made of it shows that it 

: will afford a good supply of abso- 

lutely pure water.” e Sanitary 

: Write for Booklet. Still used in the WHITE HOU. E. 

‘ Bighest award at Paris Exposition. 

DURABILITY UNEQUALED. AVOID CHEAP AND 
FLIMSY STILLS. 










Over the bed and still 
not touch it. Most 
convenientinthesick 
room. pane sew- 
ing,cutting and read- 
ing table. Various kinds of wood. Beauti- 












water is healthy and wholesome ; 








Adjustable 





Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago 
fully finished. Write for circulars - 





Utility Table 


_wewowwe* 














and testimonials. Size of top, 
18x36inches. NO AGENTS. 

INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
337 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 












BUTTON lar button. 
INSURANCE || 


COLLAR |; goes with our one-piece col- 











Krementz & Co,, S°.chestnst St- 
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EVERY MAN WHO 
WISHES TO SHAVE 


with ease and pleasure, owes it to him- 
self to be fully informed about the excel- 
lence and smooth-cutting quality of our 
MASTERPIECE RAZOR, which we sell in 
pairs for $5.00; ready to put on the face. 

They are all a man can want; rightly 
named, stand the test on any beard, 
leave the skin like velvet; suitable for a 
tender skin or wiry beard; shave with 
the greatest possible ease, possess every 
degree of comfort; carefully selected and 
absolutely necessary to a man who wants 
sterling quality. 

We sell razors exclusively; we make 
them, we grind them, we hone them, put 
them in cutting order ready for use— 
that has been our specialty. We have 
no agents, we deliver free, we sell direct 
to the consumer, we warrant every razor 
to be precisely what we say it is, and 
have but one price. 

Our pamphlet, ‘‘ All About 
Good Razors,’’ mailed 






a nh, 
ESTABLISHED HIG 





C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 173 William St., New York. 











Useful 
Christmas 
Gift. 


As nothing brings so much cheer and 
comfort into a home as good light, noth- 
ing can beso acceptable a Christmas Gift 
as The Angle Lamp. It is a present 
that lasts for more than a day andisa 
constant source of pleasure. Itis the 
ideal method of ietantions being 
more brilliant than gas or electricity, 
requiring little or nogare and burning 
but 18 cents worth of ordinary kero- 
sene a month. Thousands of homes 
use it to the exclusion of all other 
methods, and it gives perfect un- 
ualified satisfaction. Our booklet 
W showing all styles from $3.80 up 
is sent on request. Write for it:at onc 


ss 


The Angle Lamp Co. 
76 Park Place, NEW YORK 








“-UsBE. 125.4 


3 Best device ever mail. 









invented to 
prevent 
and 







eure 
Colds, Catarrh, 
Consumption. Asthma,all 
- Throat diseases. Invaluable to public 
speakers and singers for improving voice. 
Send stamp for description and testimonials. 


C. HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 











z& Individual Commynion 
SS, ; Send fo talogue 
Outfits. po liet © s+ sean 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Box L Rochester, 











CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

‘Problem 607. 

By A. SILV=STRE. 


From the Diario Popular, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Black—Twelve Pieces. 
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White—Thirteen Pieces. 
r:1 BB; feq4; Rapa2pr; rPPSPap; 
R2K2k8;4P2b;2pbPipP; 483. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 608. 
By A. F. MACKENZIE. 
First Prize, Birmingham Daily Post Tourney. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 









| 











White—Ten Pieces. 


8; qp4Q1; p4eR pry tp2pPe2; 
4Sp2;1P PpSPPr1;Ks6. 


4k2p; 
White mates in three moves. 


End-Game. 


By HORWI?Z, 


7B;7B;3p4; 8; 8; 8;21p6; k6K. 
White to play and win. 


Pears 
is not only the best soap 


for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. 





Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 


stick soap. 
‘Established over 150 years. 
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Cheaper than Beef 


** All the wheat that’s fit to eat.’’ 


Every pound of Franklin Mills Flour, repre- 
sents a pound of food value. One dollar's worth 
of beef contains nutriment for two and four-fifth 
days. One dollar’s worth of 





FLOUR 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


contains nutriment for 
194 days. When the true 
value of the fine flour is 
known, all will use it as 
their bread food. It is 
easy of digestion, per- 
fect in assimilation and 
thoroughly nourishes 
every part of the body. 

If your grocer does not 
keep Franklin Mills Flour 
have him order some for 
you or send us his name 
and — order—we will 
see that youare supplied, 
See that the Flour deliv- 
ered bears our la 
avoid substitutes. 


Booklet with key to the picture Free or the asking. 
THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport,N.Y. ; 








‘These trade-mark c 


Glut 


BARLE 







Rert Health Cereals. 
™, Cake and Pastry. 


Unlike all offer Ask Grocers, 
For Wook g write 
FARWELL & RHIND, wn, N. Y., U.S.A, 





“4 want some more 
Marvelli Macaroni! ”’ 


Everyone does who has once eaten it. 
It is pure, clean and fresh, because it 
has an Air-tight Package to protect it. 
It promotes health, makes muscle and 
is good to eat. 

Send your name and your grocer’s, and we 


will tell you how to cook it in sixty differ- 
ent ways. (Booklet edited by Mrs. Rurer). 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY, 
1090 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 








A New Idea in Trunk 


The STALLMAN DRESSER 
TRUNK is constructed on new 
principles. Draws instead of trays. 
A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. The bottom as 
accessible as the top. Defies the 
baggage-sinasber. Costs no more 
than a good box trunk Sent 
C.O.D., with privilege of examina- 
tion. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 
4 W. Spring St. Columbus, 0, 






















WA NTED—4%«: educated men to represent 


usin Eastern, Middle and South- 
ern States. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, ex- 
perience and references. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York (ity. 
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Solution of Problems. 























No. 601. 
Key-move, R—Q Kt 7. 
No, 602. 
P—B 6 3—B 7! B x P(Kt 3), mate 
%. —— —_ 3- —_ 
B—Kt sq K xR 
- ee -R—Q 3, mate 
2, ——_—_— 3- — 
Other 
coccee Bx P R—Q 3, mate 
1. ——— 2. ———— 3. 
Kt—B 2 Any 
peesas QBxP B—B 2, mate 
1. ——— 2. —— 3. — 
Px KtP KxR 
ibated B—Kt 8! B x B, mate 
1. —_ 2. — 3. — 
P—Q Kt4 KxR 


Other variations depend on these. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. Il. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; H. W. Barry, Boston; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. D., New 
Orleans; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; W. W.S., 
Randolph-Macon System, Lytchburg, Va.; <A 
Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; R. G. Fitzgerald, Day- 
ton, O.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. L. Hill, 
Houston, Tex. 


601 (only): The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; 
W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; the Rev. S. M. 





























Morton, Effingham, 111; J]. H. Louden, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; W. E., Griffin,. Kansas City, Mo.; W. 
Hyde, Brooklyn; M. C. Brown, Brooklyn; Dr. H. | 
W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; G. P., Winnipeg, Can. 

602 (only): W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va.; L. R.,| 
Corning, Ark. 

Comments (601): “The most difficult 2-er I’ve 
come across this year. A fine problem "—H. W. 
B.; “Difficult for a 2-er”—M. M.; “Good "—G. D.; 
“A sharp trick ”"—A K.; “A feast of fat things "— 
j. G.L.; “A very neat illustration of an old theme, 
and unless the cut-off strikes one it is apt to 
puzzle"—W. R.C.; “Fairly difficult but lacking in 
variety and interest”—S. M. M.; “Excellent and 
difficult "—J. H. L. 


(602): “Highly ingenious and difficult "—C.R. O.; 
“A very unusual setting of a very unusual 
theme "—H. W. B.; “A superb conception, equally 
well rendered. The beautiful variation after 

P—Kt4 
worthy prize-winner”"—M, M.; “Charming stra- 
tegy "—G. D.; “This is not merely one in 119—it is 
one of a thousand. *A rich study "—J. H. S.; “The 
best waiting problem I have seen in THE DIGEST. 
Black’s suicide is forced in unexpected ways”—W. 
W.S.; “Wonderful! It promised little, but gave 
much "—A K.; “Superbly ingenious”—R. G. F.; 
“Deserves the highest praise. One of the finest I 
have seen "— W. J. L. : 


The Judges of the Tourney spoke of this prob- 
lem as “the finest three-mover of modern times.” 
Very many solvers were caught by 601. The 
move generally accepted to do the work is R—Q 7, 
this is answered by B—Q 4. Several solvers 
thought that Kt x B ch would do it, but over- 





1 is most pleasing. In every respect a 


R x Ktch, 


In addition to those reported, A K. got 598 and 
509; J. C., Springfield, Mass., 595; H. Louther, 
Philadelphia, 599. 


looked 1 





The Virginia Chess-Association. 


On October 14, the ‘Virginia Chess-Association 
was organized, with John A. Kinner, Roanoke, 





A.Wonderful Life Story of Mary, Queen of 
the House of David. 


Few characters in Biblical history offer more fascinating 
material for the romancer and biographer than Mary, 
Queen of the House of David, and mother of Christ. Yet 
it is strange that we have but few satisfactory works deal- 
ing with her life. The highest authorities agree in com- 
mending as decidedly the best life of Marythe work by the 
Rev A.Stewart Walsh,D.D. This gifted author tells the 
life story of this ideal woman with an entertaining com- 
bination of romance and historical facts, vividly picturing 
the Oriental life and scenes of Bible times. The book is, 
as Joseph Cook remarked, ‘’ vivid in description, sound in 
sentiment, and scriptural in tone.” It is handsomely 
printed and exquisitely illustrated. Hurst and Company, 
of 135 Grand Street, New York, are the publishers. For 
descriptive announcement see another page. 
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value. 


merit. 




































direct to the homes. 


tow with cotton top. 
Myrtle Green, Dark Wine, Crimson, Frown or Blue. 
extremely durable. It will withstand rough usage. 





Every case of LarKin Soaps packed 
as purchaser orders: your own se- 
lection to amount of $10.00 from 
this list: 


Sweet Home Family Soap, per bar $0.05 
For all ordinary laundry and household purposes 
it has no superior. Full size. 

White Woolen 








Soe ae cits uve wan ce peeouna .07 
For flannels, infants’ clothes and laces. 

Maid o’ the Mist, (floating bath) Soap, per bar...... .05 

Honor Bright Scouring Soap, per bar................ .05 
To make things bright. Equal to toc. kinds. 

Boraxine Powder, (full lbs.) per pkg............ 10 

Modjeska Complexion . Fed DEL iho tickages > cis -60 
Perfume matchless. The luxury of luxuries. For 
children and those of delicate skin. 

Old English Castile (6-0z. cakes) per %{-doz........... .30 
A pure, unscented, milled Castile Soap. 

The Bride, transparent toilet soap, per %-doz......... .30 

Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap, per %(-doz............. oe 

Creme Oatmeal Toilet + I s oscnncd.enee's 25 

Borated Tar Soap (6-0z. cakes) per %{-doz............ 25 

Witch Hazel Shaving Stick or Tablet, each......... -10 
Several higher priced. None better ; few equal. 

Sateher Soap, scented, antiseptic, per %{-doz.......... -25 

Modjeska Perfume, per 1-0z. bottle.................... 35 
Delicate, refined, delicious, lasting. 

Carnation Pink or Bride Rose Perfume, per 1-0z. bottle .50 

Violet Perfume, per 1-0z. bottle....................... -60 

Sachet Powder, Carnation Pink, Heliotrope, Rose 
or eens Pat DNC CEGUN. Shet ards bs bosccn eiaces ices -10 

Modjeska Cold C eS eee 25 
A soothing, healing demulcent. For chapped 
hands or lips, or inflamed eyelids. 

Modjeska Tooth Powder, per 2-0z. vial................ -20 
An incomparable antiseptic dentifrice. 

Modjeska Derma-Balm, per bottle.................... -25 
A cooling, quickly absorbed lotion for all skin 
irritations. Entirely free from greasiness. 

Modjeska Taicum Powder ........... ........0.--s000 15 
Purified, refined, antiseptic. 

Lavender Smelling Salts, per bottle.................. -25 


Chemically Pure Glycerine, {per 2-0z. bottle........ .10 
Gold Medal Winner. per 6-oz. bottle........ 

Jet Neatsfoot Oil Harness Soap, per bar............. -10 

Larkin Silver Polish, very popular, per box.......... 


Larkin Soap CO. 


Established 
1875 


The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


a valuab 


they will give satisfaction. 
chased and used the Soaps, and gladly say everything is as represented. 


LarKin Soaps 


(GOLD MEDALS AT OMAHA AND BUFFALQO.) 


and PREMIUMS 


Thirty Days’ Trial Before Payment. 


“THE Larkin Idea is simply to save that cost which adds nothing to 

The wholesale and retail dealers’ expenses, profits and 
losses saved to our customers on a $10.00 assortment (purchaser’s 
selection) of the Larkin Soaps and Toilet Preparations pay for a $10.00 
Premium. The prejudice prevails that goods with which premiums 
are given, and the premiums too, are inferior in quality. 

The Larkin Soaps and Larkin Premiums were exhibited at the Pan-American Ex- 
position in the beautiful Larkin Building, where hundreds of thousands observed and 
remarked their value, and where six medals, two of gold, were awarded for supreme 
The Larkin Soaps are known to millions of users to be the best. 
scientifically made from pure materials in the most modern factory. 
seventh year of increasing success, and we are the only large manufacturers selling 


Free with a $10.00 Assortment of the Larkin Soaps. 


_ This Couch is 25 in. wide and 6 ft. long; has 24 double conical, extra-tempered springs, 
spring seat and spring head ; hardwood slats and frame ; good casters. Filled with extra coarse 
Moth-proof cover, your choice of Corduroy or Velour, plain or figured, in 

The construction of th 
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Sold Only 
from Factory 
to Family 


They are 
This is our twenty- 





is Couch makes it 


We issue special circular of higher priced biscuit-tufted Couches and many other premiums. 


MAY people obtain Larkin 
Premiums in two ways, 
without laying in a $10.00 stock of 
Soaps (although it is best econ- 
omy). First, by dividing contents 
among a few neighbors who read- 
ily pay the listed retail prices. 
This provides the $10.00 needful 
to-pay our bill, and gives the 
Premium asa middleman’s profit. 
Second, by our interesting Larkin 
Club-of-Ten i explained by a 
special circular. 


30 Days for 
Trial. 


After that, if you find all the 
Soaps, etc., of excellent quality, 
and the Premium entirely satis- 
factory, remit us $10.00. If not, 
notify us goods are subject to our 
order. We make no charge for 
Soaps used in trial. 

If you remit with order, we add 
50 cents’ worth of Soaps as a cash 
present, and ship goods day after 
order is received. Money refund- 
ed if asked for. Safe delivery of 
everything we ship is guaranteed. 
The transaction is not complete 
until you are satisfied. Our 
$2,000,000.00 investment is behind 
our guarantee. 





THE PROOF 
ofthe LarKin Idea? 
We omit Premium, 
when desired, and 
send a $20 selection 
of Soaps for $10. 











Larkin, Seneca and 


Carroll Streets, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


e premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 
From Epworth Herald, Chicago: We have examined the Soaps and premiums, as described above, and know 
We know the Company, have personally visited their establishment in Buffalo, have pur- 








Not only 
do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev, 0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 


Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 





SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
$7. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., 36, ®eiEs2's,Test 























The Ilustrated i Keligions | Monthly 


Is a a = 
or everybody 
Powell. known writers who are 
lar contributors of 
—_. sete written 
especially for this paper are 
ret E. Sangste 


r, T. 

kL. Cuyler, D.D., 
Wilbur Chapman, 
Lowe Dickinson, 
Hallock, D.D., Annie Ham. 
ilton Donnell, J. R. Miller, 
D.D., Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Julia — Wright, and i 
many others y 

Margaret E. Sangster’s pa ro, Rov. 4. Wither Chapman, B.D. 













“Talks Between Times,” is written in her most win- | 


ging and helpful style ; Dr. Chapman writes on the Young | 
People’s ape Meeting Topics. Other departments 
are the Christian Life, Sunday-School, Family 
Circle, Children’s Page, Question Box, Serial 
and Short Stories, etc. Established 1843, illustrated, 
monthly, 20 or more large pages every issue, the work of 
the brightest and best writers. 

! If you send us the small sum of 50c , silver or 
Free stamps, at once,we will send you this great pa- 

© per all of 1902 and, in addition, will send it Free 
from the time your subscri tion is received to conanry 1, 1902, 
ea ORNTA Thanksgiving and Christmas Special Numbers. 


NTS and CLUB RAISERS WANTED in every neighborhood to | 


serure subscribers for THE AMERICAN MESSENGER. Send for 
Bberal offers of premiums or cash co’ Sample copies, 
canvassing instructions, ete., FREE. 

American Messenger, Dept. K, 160 Nassau St., New York. 


$30.00, Eiicin 


Other standard makes, 
lowest prices, strongest 
rantee. Many mach- 
ines good as new, at half 
the cost. You pay no 
agent’s profit. Write for 
perme iw and will tel] why we can sell war- 
machines 50 per — oes factory. 
This 8654 in. long Golden Oak 
De 91422 00 80 in widepolished. 
Te rawer locks other three. Has carved pulls, extension slides, 
mn closed the top haseven surface. Can be used as desk and locks in 
machine. Closes by single action. Accommodates any machine, Very 
best made. Senton approval. Ask catalog Desks No, ‘9. 
B.H. Stafford & Bro. 18-20 Van Buren St. Chicago, 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
al uncrowded profession paying $15 to $25 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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President; B. F. Kirkpatrick, Lynchburg, Secre- 
tary and Treasury. A tournament was held for 
the Championship of Virginia and various prizes, 
There were twelve players, and the prize-winners 
are as follows: 

Wilbur L. Moorman, Lynchburg, won the 
Championship of Virginia and First Prize, $24, by 
a score of: W. Dr. In 


oa 1420 
J. A. Kinner, Roanoke, 2d prize $18.00....12 1 3 


E, Pendleton, Wytheville, 34 “ 12.00....8 4 4 
E. H. Ellyson, Danville, 4th “ 6.00....6 2 & 


In this tournament, after the first round, the six 
players having the lowest scores were dropped, 
and the remaining six played another round. 

Mr. B. F. Kirkpatrick, who sent us the informa- 
tion concerning this association, express the hope 
that other State-associations will hold tourna- 
ments, and the champions of these tournaments 
meet yearly in a grand Inter-State Championship 
Tournament. We like the idea. ’Twould givea 
boom to Chess. Messrs. Shipley, Ferris, and 
Helms, the men who have made so wonderful a 
success of the Pennsylvania-New York Corre- 
spondence Match, are thevery persons to take this 
in hand. Anything that THE LITERARY DIGEST 
can do to further this object will be most cheer- 
fully done. 


Blindfold Chess. 


MORPHY AND PILLSBURY. 

A half-century ago, Paul Morphy played eight 
games of Chess simultaneously, without sight of 
the boards. This amazed the world. Pillsbury, 
however, has played as many as twenty games, 
It will be interesting to study and compare the 
two games we give. Both games were played 





sans voir. | 
Petroff. 
MORPHY. POTIER. MORPHY. POTIER, 
White. Black. | White. Black, 
1P—K 4 P—K,4 \t4 Q—K Kt P—KRs5 
2Kt—K B3 Kt—K B3 sits Kt- Kté ch K—Kt sq 
3B—QB,4 KtxKP 16 Bx B $4 
4Kt—Q B3Kt—KB3 /17BxQ Px Kt 
5 Ktx eS h8BPxP PxRPch 
6 B—Kt 3 3—Kt 2 19K—Rsq B—K Kt5 
7P—Q4 P—B3 2oR—-K7 QKt-Q2 
8 Castles QKt—Q2 |21 B—Ks5 K—Bsq 
9 P—K Bg Kt—Q Kt3 j22 R—B7ch K—Ktsq 
> P—K R44 23 KtxP Px Kt 
11 P—B Q-—B2 24K Bx P Kt—Kt3 
12 B—K By as 3 25 K B—Q esigns, 
13 Q R-K sq K--B sq Kt3 
Vienna. 
PILLSBURY. SCHAUER. PILLSBURY. SCHAUER. 
White. Black. White. Black 


1P—K4 P—K4 13 B-R 3 dis. K—Kt sq 
2Kt—Q B3 P—Ob 3 m4 Bx P—K R3 





3P—K B4 Px 1 P—Ks5 Kt—R 3 
4Kt—B3 B—Ke 16 Kt—-K4 P—Q4 
5 B—B,4 B—R 5ch 17BxB Rx 
6P—Kt3 PxP 1% Kt—-Q6 R—Q Kt sq 
7 Castles Px Pch 19 B—Q 2 RR Kt4 
8K—Rsq Kt—KR3 |j20oR—B7 R sq 

oF 9 Kt—Kt 5 a1 Kx P —R2 
10oBxPch K—Bsq 2 ORK KR Re Kt sq 
mKtxB Qx Kt 
2QxKt! QOxQ 23 Kt—-B s. Resigns. 


The Defense of the Ruy Lopez. 


Notwithstanding the elaborate analyses of Chess 
| authorities for a quarter of acentury, down to 
| the more recent criticism of Lasker, Pillsbury, 
Steinitz, and Albin, the Chess expert world seems 
to have taken up with P—QR 3 as Black’s best 
third méve in defending the Ruy Lopez, Lasker 
takes up five or six pages of his book, issued as 
late as 1896, in condemning this defense as weak 
and unsound. Steinitz did the same in his vol- 
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SIX CARDINAL POINTS 


SELF -FILLING. 


NO LEAKING. 
DURABILITY.’ 


{ THE ow FOUNTAIN PEN Is 1 THING OF THE PAST: 
y penance mechanism places the ‘* P@® 7 
6 as the foremost one of the wo 
IT's THE PEN OF ALL PENS” 
and is receiving more tavorable comments 
to-day than all other makeson the market. 
ye bey Tog has Pen awarded a gold medal and di 
econo AR Inventeurs 


* FOUN 
ae POS FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
WE TAKE YOUR OLD PEN IN EXCHANGE 


« »« OUR UNIQUE PLAN. .. 
As as ecial inducement to introduce the 
we have decided to su ve 
limited ‘cation of them in EXCHAN K 
for the old style ata merely nominal cash 
difference. Our offer enables you to rid 
qouseelt a of your old pen an have the 


The‘* post» has been endcened be Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr 
Sankey, H. M. Edward VII., King of Great 
Britain, Com’d’r Booth Tucker, and hun- 
dreds of others, also recommended by 
over two hundred of Amerten's s sepemed? 


cama 
WRI TE Bl ciaipaeoninel 


Post Fountain Pen Company, 


ai4 West 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














The Mail Order Department 
is a Special Feature of the 
Retail Book-Store of ‘< ‘< 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HIS department will gladly answer 


letters asking for information 
about books, wherever and whenever 
published. 


ILL send you catalogues, descrip- 
tive circulars, and quote prices. 


AFE delivery anywhere of books 
mailed or expressed is guaranteed, 


ERSONS ordering books by mail 
will receive such favors in dis- 
count on the price of books as they 
would were they to visit the store in 
person. 


Send Now for Circular of Two Special 
Books Sold by this Departmeat 

















No matter where you live | 
we can teach you. Our in- | 
struction is thorough and | 
prattical. ‘Thousands of sat- 
isfied pupils. Beginners or | 
advanced pupils taken. $1 
and $2 monthly. Booklet of | | 
information and testimonials | 
free. | 


U. S. Correspondence 
School of Music, 
21 Union Square, New York, WV. Y. | 
catttoe 3000 “SeWsrarers, FREE 
OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


MUSIC 


sucht by Mail at Home 


Piano, Organ 
Violin, Guitar 


Mandolin, 


Banjo 











FR. E EB Holiday a Calan 


OF ALL LEADING x. BO AT BIG DISCOUNTS 
We retail at wholesale prices. If you enclose 10 
cents we will send with catalo ue a new 1:28-page 
book ‘‘ In Praise of Books,’’ by Emerson and 150 
other authors, telling what to rez ad, etc. Write 
to-day to Dept. Cc 


PERKINS BOOK CO., 296 Broadway, New York 














TALFS OF YARNVILLE —That reminds me. Ie 


IT THE DRUMMER'S LATEST. —Just issued. 2 
IRISH YARNS. Gems of wit. Qe 
iS HEBREW YARNS. Vaudeville stage humor. %e 
TO TRAVELERS’ YARNS —** Told on the road.” 25 
MENTAL NUTS.—Can you crack ‘em ? 10¢ 
LAUGH} KN0TS.—Can you untie ‘em ? 


10¢ 
Four 25c. books, 75c. ; Three 10c, books, 25c, 


Home Supply Co, D7, 132 Nassau St, New York 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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What does a 
chimney do to a 
lamp? 
MAcBETH’S is 
the making of it. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp, 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. | 








Snoring Stopped 
Instantly, 


Epeventee and cause permanently removed 
y aneat and simple device which affords no 
inconvenience to user. Failure is impossible. 
It also prevents sleeping with open mouth, 
which habit ruins so many throats and vocal 
cords and in many cases brings on fatal dis- 
eases of nose, throat and lungs. No Medicine. 

Name and address of all Snorersand Mouth 
EBreathers wanted, to whom information will 
be sent. 

Correspondence Confidential in plain sealed 
envelope. Address, 


SNOR-O-DONT, 


142 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill, 
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ume, as in his Chess-magazine. Pillsbury has 
always advised against this defense, as have most 
of the German analysts, and yet they are nearly 
all now playingit. Indeed, Lasker and Pillsbury 
now play P—Q R3 on Black’s third move, appar- 
ently as their standard defense. Pillsbury played 
this defense the past summer in the Buffalo Tour- 
nament. In the Paris Tournament, as in his ex- 
hibition Chess of this season, Lasker played it 
commonly. Thus does Franklin K. Young feel 
that he and Morphy are indorsed by the acts of 
his analytic opponents, even if theoretically the 
latter condemn the move. 

Albin, who has achieved fame for his analysis of 
the Berlin defense, which he demonstrates to be 
favorable to White, plays P—Q R 3 for Black now- 
adays almost invariably. 

The current defense, as now played by Albin, 
Pillsbury, Lasker, Marco, Maroczy, Schlechter, 
and Janowski, in the international tourneys and 
matches, is a combination of three defenses. 
After P— R 3, which is the old move of Morphy’s 
time, Kt—K B 3 of the Berlin defense follows, and 
then P—Q 3, the key-move of the Steinitz defense. 
B—K 2 sometimes precedes P—Q 3, the Steinitz 
idea of bringing the K B out on Kt 2 having been 
exploded by Lasker. The defense, as now made 
up, seems to give Black approximately an even 
game and robs White of most. of his brilliant 
coups. 


Synthetic and Analytic. 


Avery great deal has been heard, lately, of the 
contention between the Synthetic School, Young 
and Barry, the head masters, and the Analytic 
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A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but of catarrh 
cures, there has always been a greatscarcity. There 
are many remedies to relieve, but very few that 
really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water through the 
nose would often relieve and the washes, douches, 





powders and inhalers in common use are very little, 
if any, better than the old-fashioned salt-water 
douche. 





The use of inhalers and the application of salves, 








{ washes and powders to the nose and throat to cure 
| catarrh is no more reasonable than to rub the back to 
| cure kidney disease. Catarrh is just as much a blood 


School, represented by nearly every other great 
expert. However, according to the following note 








THIS AUTOGRAPH {1S NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLCER”™ 


AND NEVER_ABSENT 
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SAVE ‘YOUR FUEL 


TH oney refunded 


ROCHESTER tory. Write 
RADIATOR 


for booklet 
will do It. 


on econ- 
“ost $2.00 and up. 


i 4 
ROCHESTER RADIAT 
5 "arnace St.. reel 














From the Sermons and 
other Writings of Thos. 


ing 
GEMS OF »* » 
ILLUSTRATION eer pects thee ih 


lustrate. A suggestive book for ininisters. Price $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 











in Zhe Evening Post, New York, this is mainly a 
contention about words, and the Synthetic School 
have named themselves with a high-sounding 
name, which does not mean what they profess : 


“Synthetic Chess and what may be styled the 
Synthetic School of Chess are quite distinct from 
one another. Synthesis is defined as the combina- 
tion of separate elements of thought into a whole: 
as of simple into complex conceptions, species into 
genera, individual propositions into systems—the 
opposite of analysis. Yet, as Sir W. Hamilton 
said, analysis and synthesis, tho 
treated as two different methods, if properly un- 
derstood are only two necessary parts of the same 
method. Each is the relative and correlative of 
the other. 
succeed, must be both synthetic and analytical. 
The Synthetic School of Chess’s chief feature is 
the substitution of the military for the usual 
technical terms.” 


The Pawns. 
By W. A. P. 
Forth they go pugnaciously 
To the fight ; 
Laying low the valiant foe 
Left and right. 


Marching on triumphantly 
To their goal, 

Queens they grow, to put the foe 
In a hole. 





Several persons have written concerning the 
game of a “Wonderful Boy,” published in our 
issue of October 26, They are worried over 
Black’s 18th move,...° R—Q sq, claiming that 
this is an impossible move, as “the black Q had 
not been moved.” Sure enough, and the black Q 
never did move, for the black Q had never been on 
the board. See the.words at the head of the game. 


be 

tee NULITE’caS “fam 
GAS LAMPS 

For Home, Store or Street. 
*’ arc Lamps, 750 candle power, 7 hours, 2 cts. 
House Lamps, 100 candle power, 7 hours, 
1 cent. Superior to electricity or gas— 
cheaper than kerosene oil. No wicks. No 
smoke. No trouble. Absolutely safe. Noth- 
ing like them. Sell at sight. Ratesive 
tory ert, AGENTS COINING MONEY. 270nc 
for catalogue @ prices. ppt. 42 
CHICAGO SOLAR LIGHT CO., Chicago, Ili. 









In consequence, the Chess-player, to 
, } 


disease as kidney trouble or rheumatism and it can- 
not be cured by local treatment any more than they 
can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, throat or 
stomach, an internal antiseptic treatment is necessary 
to drive the catarrhal poison out of the blood and 
system, and the new catarrh cure is designed on this 
plan and the remarkable success of Stuart's Cutarrh 
Tablets is because being used internally it drives out 
catarrhal infection through action upon stomach, 


liver and bowels. 
| 
commonly | 


Wm. Zimmerman of St. Joseph, relates an experi- 
ence with catarrh which is of value to millions of 
catarrh suffererseverywhere. He says: ‘*I neglected 
a slight nasal catarrh until it gradually extended to 
my throat and bronchial tubes and finally even my 
stomach and liver became affected, but as I wasable 
to keep up and do a day’s work I let it run along until 
my hearing began to fail me and then I realized that 
I must get rid of catarrh or lose my position as I was 
clerk and my hearing was absolutely necessary. 

‘**Some of my friends recommended an inhaler, 
another a catarrh salve but they were no good in my 
case, nor was anything else until I heard of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start and in less 
than four months I was completely cured of Catarrh 
although I had suffered nearly all my life from it. 

“They are pleasant to také and so much more con- 


venient to use than other catarrh remedies that I feel 
Icannot say enough in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh will be 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and the tablets are sold by all druggists in the 
United States and Canada. 


We Want Corns 


to cure. ALLEN’S ANTISEPTIC CORN 
PLASTER does it; and all we ask is for 
people who have corns to let us send them 
free, a plaster to prove it. 

Send address—no money. 
GEORGE M. DORRANCE, 221 Fulton St., Dept. New York 











A scientific discussion of 


Is Man the Malthusian theory, 
ft by H. S. P , A.M. 
T00 Prolific ? MD. Bias ae Debs: 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York | 
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DALE VF" 


JOIN THIS CLUB af pode, pong Leewemaly way ved 1,008 ae sets of this sumptuous work recently offered 
AND SAVE $42.50! ONLY 77 SETS LEFT—these will be SENT ON APPROVAL WITHOUT CHARGE 


join this Speci » upon receipt of your name and address on the coupon below. Literary Digest readers who 
ive Special Club for the remaining sets secure the advantage of a discount of $42.50 from the regular price of the work which is 
O57.50. If after examination the work is satisfactory send us $5 and pay the balance in 20 monthly subscription payments of only 


2 \ 
& PER MONTH Twenty-five Royal Octavo Volumes, Bound in Rich Red Buckram, 


Gilt tops, etc., and containing 3,340 illustrations 


“The Novels of Scott will furnish entertainment to many generations ; nor is there likely to be any race of men 8o fastidious 
as to require anything more amusing, or so grave as to scorn all delight from this kind of composition.” 
—LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


A Royal Gift with Enjoyment for a Lifetime 


Please note that this edition is of the same sheets as the rare edition now being sold at $3,500 per set! 


ea] WATCHWEEL EDITION t WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Fests By SIR WALTER SCOTT 


"| The most eumgtnene edition of the Waverley Novels, consisting of twenty-five super-royal octavo volumes, printed 

in large clear type on heavy plate paper, bound in rich red buckram, with cover designs in colors, titles, etc. 

stamped in gold, and containing three thousand three hnndred and forty pictures drawn by forty-four artists o' 
renown. Delivered to you for your inspection without the cost to you of a single cent. 


THE PRIDE AND DELIGHT OF EVERY TRUE BOOK LOVER 


The superb ‘* Watchweel Edition’ is one of those choice works which the owner will point out as one of 
the most valuable accessious to his ——% The volumes are 10} inches long, 7 inches wide, and 15¢ inches 
thick, and are durably bound in rich red buckram, designs in black and yellow, and titles, etc., stamped on 
backs in gold, gilt tops, etc. 


EXQUISITE PICTURES SCRUPULOUSLY FAITHFUL TO THE TEXT 
Never before have the scenes and characters of these Novels been so vividly and exquisitely portrayed by 
illustrations. There are. 3,340 pictures drawn by 44 of the best artists abroad. The illustrations show a 
scrupulous fidelity to the text of the stories. Every buckle, scar, or other detail mentioned in the story is 
faithfully shown in the picture. The drawings represent several different styles of art, exhibiting 
Strength or delicacy of treatment as the occasion requires. 









































































TA SPLENDID WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY GIFT 

hy ag The Watchweel Edition constitutes a matchless gift of elegance and enduring value. Such a work 
= : ~ f will be cherished and enjoyed for years to come. It is a classic in literature and its rich stories of ab- 
QUENTIN . t sorbing romance appeal to both young and old. Nothing could be more appropriate for a wedding or 
= . birthday gift than this magnificent library of choice fiction. 


OURWAR 


a EXPRESSIONS OF DELIGHT AND SATISFACTION FROM PURCHASERS OF THE FIRST SETS 


. ‘* Superior to all Other Editions.’’ 


S. V. Wilson, Attorney at Law, Clearfield, Pa.: ‘The Watchweel Edition of Scott's 
Waverley Novels is the finest edition I have ever seen, Before ———— your edition, I had 
examined various other editions. The Watchweel Edition has the finest paper, the best 
illustrations, and the best type it has been my pleasure to come across.”’ 


Te ‘ es cia Better than the Advertisement Says. 


Aut Roi , SRIER STEIN | cows W. L. Klewer, Architect, Chicago: ‘I confess most cheerfully that the edition in its 
qs Scorr Scar makeup far exceeds that which I expected from your advertisement.” 


Worthy a Place Beside the Choicest Books of the Library. 


William O. Cutter, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘I have found them to be worthy of a place 
among others which J consider of the highest grade of typographical excellence, 
as well as of binding, paper, etc.’’ 


The Finest Edition Ever Seen. 


R. 8S. Steele, Department of the Interior, U. 8. Indian Service, Ponca Agency, 
White Eagle, Oklahoma: ‘* This is one of the finest sets of Scott that I have ever 
seen.”’ 


Compels Enthusiastic Praise in Its Entire Wake-up. 


J. L, Allison, M.D., Swartz, La.: ‘‘For beauty, quality of paper, and 
binding. number of illustrations, and accuracy of design, and general me- 
chanical make-up, this edition can not be surpassed."’ 


SPECIAL OFFER TO DIGEST READERS—PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY. 


Of the Special Limited Edition of 1,000 sets recently offered to LirzRaRY 
Digest readers, only 77 sets now remain. We willsend these remaining sets 
on approval to Lirerary Digest readers who sign and return the special 
coupon below. You may examine them for five days, and the inspection 
does not involve any expense on your part. I/ the books are un- 
satisfactory you may notify us, and hold the same subject to.our 
order. If youdecide to add this treasure to your library you 
may pay for the books on the easy instalment terms of w 
tg notify us you have decided to keep them, and the balance 

twenty monthly subscription payments of only $2.00 each. 





SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE FORM. 


WATCHWEEL EDITION OF SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Funk & WaGNALLS, “0 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Gentlemen :—\ accept your special offer to send, without charge. on 
approval, the 25 volumes of your roe limited Watchweel Edition of 
Scott’s Waverley Novels. It is understood that I am free to keep and 
examine the work for 5 days after seems, and if I do not wish the books. 
I may notify you, and hold the same eu to your order. If I desire 


tok the ks, I to send you $5.00 with my letter stating that 
I will keep them, and 1 to pay the balance in 20 monthly sub- 
m payments of $2.00. 


Name one -eeeceneccersceccereeeeeceeeenenneennr a= 





| 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York 














Readers of Tax Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 





‘*A Novel of Tremendous Power.’ 


KingMidas 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


An American story of to-day, by a bril- 
liant new writer. Advance copies of the 
book have won extraordinary praise 
from many of the ablest critics, some 
of whose utterances are given below. 
No novel that we have ever published 
equals this in the wonderful reception it 
has received, in advance of publication, in 
commendations from the critics and in 
advance orders from the trade. 

Edwin [Markham says: ‘‘They are touched 


throughout with the hues of try and the 
noblest ideals of life,” — 


Rev. [Minot J. Savage says: ‘‘I read the book 
with much interest. ... It shows a most tre- 
mendous power... . The opening chapters are 
to me a perfect delight ; the first scene is simply 
superb, and the heroine is one of the sweetest, 
truest, and most living characters that I have 
met with for many years.” 


Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson says: ‘It 
gives decided promise and shows power and deep 
feeling.” 

Four Full-Page Drawings by C. M. Relyea 

tamo, Cloth, 388 Pages. Price, $1.20 net. 
All Bookstores. Postage, 12 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs. 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 











“A splendid style that suggests the better 
elements of Emerson, Ruskin, and Hugo.”’ 
Louis Globe- 


The re seats: 
Affirmative 
Intellect 


By CHARLES FERGUSON 


Here is a man with a message! The 
remarkable reception given to ‘The Re- 
ligion of Democracy”? showed that this 
message is a vital one. In this new book 
it is clearer, the style more lucid and no 
less brilliant, the note of confident hope 
stronger and fuller. In an ‘ of in- 
tellectual depression,”’ it rings out like a 
bugle-note. Under the author’s pen, 
Christianity is no longer seen as mere ec- 
clesiasticism, but as a new world-order, 
of which Americanism is the foreshadow- 
ing; the University, broadened and de- 
mocratized, the center; the affirmative 
intellect—the intellect that creates, initi- 
ates, leads—is the dominant force. 


“* He has the power of independent thought, 
and of the creative, or artistic faculty. Heis 
not a mere echo.’’—Julian Hawthorne. 

St. Louis Star, St. Louis, Mo.: Mr. Ferguson 
does not tell us of the past, but thrills us with de- 
light with his glowing accounts of the future and 
warns us that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 

is book is a problem, and if carefully studied 
will lead one into the far beyond, which is so fas- 
cinating and full of millennial ideas. 


Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Those who are interested in sociological problems 
will find food for thought in this volume. 


12mo, Cloth. 90 cents net, Postage, 7 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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A Ready Question Answerer for Every Professional Man 


A Library of Universal History A Geographical Gazetteer A Political Compendium 
A Biographical Dictionary A Dictionary of Literature A Students’ Vade-Mecum 


ALL IN ONE VOLUME=$INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 


A. G. Wilkinson, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., Patent Office, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘It is not easy to see 
how one could say too much in its favor. . . . How any literary man could be without a copy in his library 
I can’t well see. No family with children at school or academy can afford to be without it as an educational 
aid of the greatest possible merit. It will save a busy writer and compiler many an hour in getting data or 
verifying those he already has. The work is a fit companion to the most perfect dictionary yet published.”’ 


A Seaschig The Cyclopedia of An Epitome 
World's History Classified Dates 


Each event brought out in All important known 
its historical setting and relation to all otherevents. | facts recorded and classified for quick reference. 


A volume to place beside the dictionary for convenient access of those who desire speedy information re- 
specting events as well as respecting words. The Cyclopedia gives the notable events of universal history 
from the earliest times down to the present. All the dates and events are entered in chronological order. 
Over two hundred thousand facts are presented, classified under topics representing every department of 
interest. Complete reference helps make the contents instantly accessible. 


Compiled by CHARLES E. LITTLE 
Compiler of ** Historical Lights,’ “* Biblical Lights and Side-Lights,’’ ete., ete. 
Thousands of Unusual Events Unrecorded in Other Books 

An exclusive feature of great value is the large class of events recorded which have been omitted from 

popular histories, and yet which, at the time of their occurrence, attracted general attention. 
Takes the Place of a Whole Historical Library 

For reference uses it may take the place of a large library of historical and biographical works, as 

well as serve as a dictionary of literature and education, domestic, foreign, classical, modern. 
AUTHORITIES VOUCH FOR ITS RARE VALUE 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed: ‘‘A very valuable vol- Justin McCarthy, Esq., M.P.: ‘‘ Of the utmost 
ume, very well arranged.”’ value to all students and readers generally.”’ 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright: ‘‘ One of the most Sir Henry M. Stanley: ‘‘A mest valuable 
book.’’ 






































70 Centuries 





valuable books of dates yet published.”’ 

Hon. John D. Long: “ Asa ready reference to 
the student or writer it seems to me a work of very 
great value.”’ 

Hon. Benjamin Harrison: ‘'A very valuable | 
addition to the reference cases in the library.”’ 

J. G. Schurman, LL.D.: ‘ Exceedingly con- | tuab k 
venient for reference.” uable work. 


! 


Howard L. Russell, D.D., LL.D.: ‘It is a 
valuable addition to any library and indispensable to 
those who are doing work of any kind in the liter- 
ary world.” 


Archbishop John Ireland, St. Paul: ‘‘A most 


” 


J.P. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D.: ‘‘ Invaluable as Joseph Cook, LL.D., Boston: ‘‘ It is opulent in 
a book of reference to the universal history of the detail, luminous in method, strategic in choice of 
world.”’ subjects, and magical in case of reference.”’ 


Large 8vo, 1,462 Pages, Cloth, $10; Sheep, $12.50; Half Morocco, $15; 
Full Morocco, $18. Sold by subscription. 





OTHER STANDARD WORKS COMPILED BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


BIBLICAL LIGHTS HISTORICAL LIGHTS 
AND SIDE-LIGHTS Six thousand historical extracts arranged in alpha- 


betical order, illustrating 30,000 topics. Designed 

Ten thousand Biblical illustrations, 30,000 cross- | for all who have occasion to use illustrations drawn 

references of facts, incidents, and remarkable state- from historical literature. The contents consist of 
ments for use of public speakers, teachers, and 


facts, incidents, examples, and precedents selected 
writers. 8vo, 636 pp., cloth, $4; sheep, $5.50. 


from standard histories: 8vo, 964 pp., cloth, $5; 
Joseph Cook : “ It will be of grant service toall | sheep, $6.50, 
public speakers who know how to add illustrations Hon. Abram S. Hewitt: “It is alto 
S x " $ gether the 
aes. rent Regreann 0 matetials in tt best historical reference-book ever published.”’ 


Springfield Republican : “‘ It is a timely, prac- Gen. Stewart L. Woodford : “ An instructive. 
tical, and labor-saving help.’ well-considered, and well-arranged compilation.’ 


8 
FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


TARRY THOU TILL I COME 


A Great Historical Romance 


Hubert H. Bancroft, the celebrated his- 
torian, says: ‘‘ It issublime ; nothing else like 




































Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Labor Commis- 
sioner, says: ‘* Must stand with the best lite- 


it in literature.” rature ever given to the world.”’ 





Many critics agree with General Lew Wallace that it is 
**One of the Six Greatest English Novels Ever Written.” 


20 Full-Page Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup 
$1.40 net, Postage 19 cts) FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








Hirch’'s Digest of Divorce Laws. 


A tabulated digest of the divorce laws of the United 
States. By Huco Hircn, New Revised Edition. Fold- 
ing chart. Cloth cover, $1.50 net, postage 3 cts. Funk 
& WaGna.tts Company, Pabs., New York. 


Marvels of the Mission Field, 


Stories of wonderful results of missionary work the 
world over, by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. Cloth, goc. net; 
postage, 11¢. Paper, 30c.; postage, 8c. Funk & Wac- 
NALLS Company, Pubs., New York. 
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Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
La Grippe 


Cured With Vaporium 


Therespiratory tract is peculiarly complicated 
and sensitive. It can only be treated suc- 
cessfully by bringing into direct contact with 
its surfaces when diseased, some powerful, 
but non-irritating remedy. Such is 


Vaporium 


age It is simply medicated dry fresh air, 
><. °* which is forced into the tract, reaching 
. every part, and is exhaled through the 
mouth ; rational and simple as breathing. 

No sprays, vapors or douches—an agree- 

able, positive cure. Efficient in Sore 

Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, Headacheand 

Deafness, when caused by catarrh, and 


Prevents LaGrippe 


Complete outfit, atomizer and Vap- 
orium for six months’ treatment 


$1.50 
by mail, carriage paid. Try 
it ten days;if not satisfac- 
tory, returnitand get your 
money back. References: 
Any bank in Battle Creek, 


VAPORIUM CO. 
88 West Main Stréet ‘ 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





ig Four’ 


Best Route to 


California 
Colorado 


Texas 


Via 


St. Louis 


WARREN J, LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen lP. &T.A, 
Cincinnati, O, 











A-Bundle of Letters 
<* TO BUSY GIRLS. .: 


A Book of Practical Sense for Every Girl. 

By ae a ones a one hemes basses 
ow and what to tell them. Price 50 

Presentation edition $1.00. -_ 









CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Fa Whooping Cough, 


























this theory which lays its ti th > 
Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- vane fountalions of onyelesl hen th, mind, and 
pressing and ao egg afféctions for which character.”’ 

is recommended. For more than twent: 
years we have had the most conclusive re 4 FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. NEW YORK. 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 





“Sunset Limited” 


(PALATIAL HOTEL ON WHEELS) 


To California 


All Pacific Coast Points 
and the Orient 


Superb Equipment Fast Time 
Leave New York Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO,, 


349 Broadway or | Battery Pl., N. ¥. 











Croup, FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
e. The Unconscious Mind 
rip, A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
Hay Fever, sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
- 3 8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00 
Diphtheria, D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.:  “‘ Parents, . 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
Scarlet Fever, lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 








your physician about it. 





An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 


A BUNION )| CURED j 3 
\ 


ANTI-BUNION PLASTERS CURE BUNIONS. 
Nothing else will. For 10c we mail a sample plaster and @ 





gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS., 
VAPO-CRESOLENE €0., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Send 10 cents for Elegantly Iilustrated Prospectus 


Printed on heavy plate paper ; 104 x 13 inches in size ; 
over one hundred illustrations including half-tones and 
artistic pen-and-ink sketches. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK. The Columbian Historical Novels 
A ready reference handbook of interesting and useful PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLky said they are: 
facts and figures, historical.geographical,commercial || ‘“‘One of the most beautiful productions of the 
and political, about our new possessions. By THomas American press I have ever seen.’* 


CaMpPBELL COPELAND. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Fl., New York. 

















hand 16p. illustrated booklet on “How to Have Fasy, 
Heaithy,Shapely Feet.” It treats of the hygiene of the feet, 
the cure of bunions, the prevention and removal of corns, 
ingrowing toe nails, ete. Address 

FOOT REMEDY CO., 4 Dearborn St., Chicago, Mi. 




















“He had small skill. o horse piesh 
who bought o.g0086 to ride on” Donttake 
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is SAPOLIO® 


=Try a cake of it,and be convinced.= 
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GLORIA DEO 


A New Hymnal Embracing Several 
Exclusive Features, and Especially De- 
signed to Meet Every Requirement of All 
the Devotional Services of the Church. 

There are 767 numbers including Chants 

and the Complete Psalter. 

Dr. Artuu T. Prerson, the well-known prone, 
who is himself compiler of a hymnal and authority on 
church music, says: ‘ Upon the whole I deem this the 
best collection of Church hymns that I have ever seen. 
The music is at once of high order and singable. One 
thing quite notable is its careful arrangement of the 
hymns and tunes so that every syllable of the verse is 
under its appropriate notation.” 

Svo, Cloth, leather back, flexible binding, 

$1.25. Special Rates in Quantities. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 

















THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 


“A great book of a great epoch.” —Edwin Markham. 
12MO, CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 





Funk & Wagnalis Co., Publishers, New York 





Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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COFFEE COMPLEXION. 


Many Ladies Have Poor Complexions from 
Coffee. 


** Coffee caused dark colored blotches on my faceand 
body. I had been drinking it for a long while and 
these blotches gradually appeared, until finally they 
became permanent and were about as dark as coffee 
itself. 

I formerly had as fine a complexion as one could ask 
tor. 

When I became convinced that coffee was the cause 
of my trouble, I changed and took to using Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, and as I made it well, according 
to directions, I liked it very much, and have since that 
time used it entirely in place of coffee. 

I am thankful to say I am not nervous any more, as 
I was when I was drinking coffee, and my complexion 
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¥ is now as fair and good as it was years ago. It is very 
F plain that the coffee caused the trouble. Please omit 
my name from public print.””’ Mrs. ——, 2081 Ogden 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. The name of this lady can be given 
by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Most bad complexions are caused by some disturb- 
ance of the stomach and coffee is the greatest disturber 
of digestion known. Almost any woman can havea 
fair complexion if she will leave off coffee and use Pos- 
tum Food Coffee and nutritious, healthy food in proper 
quantity. The food coffee furnishes certain parts of 
tke natural grains from the field that nature uses to 
rebuild the nervous system, and when that is in good 
condition, one can depend upon a good complexion as 
| well as a general healthy condition of the body. 
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everywhere use the 


‘Remington 
Typewriter 


because it can always 


be relied upon to do a 
Giant’s work 2 2 2 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Table Linen 


At “The Linen Store.” 


Beginning at $2.25 for a serviceable 
2x2 yard Scotch Damask, the prices 
range up to $150 for a magnificent ban- 
quet cloth 54 yards square. 

The finer cloths may be had round, 
square or oblong, and in designs to har- 
monize with the style and decoration of 
any dining room. 

Napkins follow at $1.50 to $75 a dozen. 

Doylies in all sizes, Center-pieces, Tray Cloths, Tea 


Cloths, Scarfs and lace and embroidered linens of all 
kinds in a very wide range of designs and prices. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d St.. New York. 
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A lawyer of Washington, 
D. C., National Safe Deposit 
Building, writes: 

_ “T have been taking Tar- 
tarlithine for an attack of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism and 
it has benefited me very notice- 

ably, relieving all pain and 

stiffness of the joints.” 


Se-d for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 


> McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO.; 
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